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Cpreetings! 


“And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 

watch over their flock by night. 

* And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 

shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 

“And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 

tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

“For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 

Christ the Lord. . . . 

**4nd suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 

praising God, and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
FROM SECOND CHAPTER OF LUKE. 


This event is recorded as taking place two thousand years ago. Jesus lived 
and taught and died that man might have life, and that more abundantly. 
One would have thought that the world, by this time, would have peace and 
that good will would have prevailed among men. 

But such is not the case. Even now civil war rages in one of the older 
civilizations. In others there are rumors of war. In all countries prepa- 
rations for armed conflict are under way. 

A wave of intense nationalism is sweeping over the face of the earth. Rank 
jealousies and blighting fires of national hatreds prevail everywhere. It 
would seem that the peoples of the nations of the world have forgotten the 
lessons of peace and good will taught by Jesus. 

Here in America we still believe in humanity. We still value the worth of 
the individual. We still hold to the notion that there should be guaranteed 
to the children of the state equality of opportunity for growth aa develop- 
ment. 

With us this year 30,000,000 children and young people are in school. 
They are taught by 1,000,000 teachers. What a task! What an oppor- 
tunity! 

If those of us who teach are actuated in our work by the same noble, divine 
impulses which characterized the Master, then we may hope to see, as a 
consequence of our teaching, more of peace and good will among men. 


If our sustaining purpose as teachers has been and now is to bring to our 
fellows a message of good tidings and great joy, then the approaching 
Christmas will be an occasion of real happiness to us all. In the belief 
that such has been your purpose we wish for you all a Merry, Merry 
Christmas.—Epitor. 
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Protection Plan for TEACHERS ONLY 


@ A Plan recommended by Tennessee Education Association. 

@ A Plan that has already paid over $15,000 to disabled Tennessee 
Teachers. 

@ A Plan that affords income protection not merely for the school 
term, but 365 days each year. 

@ For the convenience of the teachers in securing and maintaining this 
protection, arrangements have been made wherever possible for pre- 
mium payments to be deducted over the pay roll. 


Write for details on this plan 
Backed by the “OLD RELIABLE” 
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| TENNESSEE adopts... 


“A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS”—The New Webster 
for basal use 
in all Elementary and Junior High Schools 


“THE FRIENDLY HOUR READERS” 
Grades 1 to 6 (Supplementary) 





Throughout the country hundreds of thousands of children are happily discovering 
that their regular use of “A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS,” the New 
Webster, is greatly improving their work in English, reading, spelling, etc. It is the 
most appealing and the most colorful dictionary ever published. Its clear definitions are 


most easily understood. 


The author-in-chief of “THE FRIENDLY HOUR READERS,” and WORKBOOKS, 
is Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Professor of Education, Peabody College. These readers con- 
tain a rich amount of selections in social science in order to interpret the modern world 
for the modern child. Their subject matter is new and stimulating—not being repeated 





in any other series. 
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The Educational Outlook 


F THERE EVER WAS a time 

when those who were participat- 

ing in anv way in our educa- 
tional enterprise had reason to 
apologize for such participation, that 
time is gone. On the contrary, the 
very purposes of public education, 
the scope of the enterprise, the 
amount of money invested in it an- 
nually, and the number of people 
involved all furnish the public school 
worker ground for reasonable pride 
in making the statement, “J am a 
teacher.” 

The belief that every child, whether 
rich or poor, white or colored, should 
have a fair chance to discover his 
talents, to develop his personality, 
and to make harmonious and intelli- 
gent adjustment and continued re- 
adjustment to our ever-changing 
social order and to the institutions 
indigenous to it caused us to establish 
public schools. Likewise, the convic- 
tion that democratic government 
rests on an informed electorate has 
caused us to maintain a free public- 
school system. The fact that a teach- 
er is privileged to work at the task 
of promoting and conserving these 
two national ideals is ground, of it- 
self, for reasonable personal pride— 
a pride which I believe will increase 
with the passing years. 

“Our time is not merely an age of 
science, or of power, or of technol- 
ogy; it is also an age of schools.” 
Approximately thirty million chil- 
dren and young people are enrolled 
in our schools and colleges. More 
than eighty-two per cent of our total 
population between the ages of five 
and seventeen are registered in our 
public schools. Another million of 


our people are employed as teachers. 
To finance this enterprise federal, 
state, and local governments are this 
year raising more than two billion 


dollars. By all odds, education is 
the largest enterprise in the land. 


Federal Government May Aid Public 
Education 

Not only is encouragement to be 
found from the deepening conviction 
on the part of the people that the 
generally recognized purposes of 
public education are valid; not only 
do the growth and the widening 
scope of public education give ground 
for renewed courage; but also, the 
apparent awakening on the part of 
the federal government to the fact 
that an enterprise so extensive and 
so intimately related to our national 
well-being as is our public school 
system must be more adequately sup- 
ported financially furnishes still an- 
other basis for hope and encourage- 
ment. 

In this connection permit me to 
present here a digest of S. B. 4793, 
by Mr. Harrison; same as H. R. 
13021, by Mr. Fletcher, the same be- 
ing known as the Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill, introduced in the Seventy- 
Fourth Federal Congress of the 
United States. In substance this bill 
would authorize an annual appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 to the states 
and territories for improvement of 
their public schools, and would 
provide for an annual increase of 
$50,000,000 for each fiscal year, pro- 
viding the total sum appropriated for 
any said year shall not exceed $400,- 
000,000. The amounts to be appro- 
priated under this measure shall be 
apportioned among the states and 
territories in the proportion which 
the number of their inhabitants aged 
five to twenty years, inclusive, bears 
to the total number of said inhabit- 
ants of all the states and territories. 
This bill would authorize the United 
States Commissioner of Education to 


compute the amounts due each state 
and territory and to certify such ap- 
portionments to the secretary of the 
treasury, who shall pay quarterly to 
the treasurer of each state or terri- 
tory the apportionments so certified. 

The above bill stipulates that after 
the first apportionment is made to 
any state or territory such state or 
territory shall not receive any such 
apportionment unless there shall have 
been maintained during the school 
year next preceding a system of pub- 
lic schools available throughout such 
state or territory for-not less than 
160 days, and it provides that no 
state or territory shall receive any 
apportionment for any year unless 
during the school year next preced- 
ing it has expended from state, ter- 
ritory, or local revenues, through 
state or territory, or local units com- 
bined, a sum of money for each in- 
habitant five to twenty years, in- 
clusive, for public elementary and 
secondary schools, not less than the 
sum expended in the said state or 
territory during the school year end- 
ing in 1934. This bill states that “no 
provision of this act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the use of such 
funds to provide a program of public 
education for persons under five or 
over twenty years of age.” 

Furthermore, section eleven of the 
above bill contains the following 
noteworthy provisions: 

“No provision cf this act shall be 
construed to delimit the states and 
territories in the appropriation of 
funds for the support of schools re- 
ceived through the beneffts of this 
act ; nor to restrict or define the kind 
of schools or the character of the 
educational programs to be support- 
ed by the respective states and terri- 
tories ; nor to grant to any officer of 
the United States, or to any of its 
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agencies, departments, or offices, any 
power or authority to approve or 
reject the educational programs in 
the states and territories ; nor to con- 
fer upon any officer of the United 
States, or of any of its agencies, de- 
partments, or offices, any power or 
authority to supervise or in any way 
exercise management and control of 
the educational programs of the 
states and territories, it being the 
purpose of this act to leave all super- 
vision, management, control, and 
choice of educational means, proc- 
esses, and programs to state, terri- 
torial, and local governments.” 
(Read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Education and La- 
bor.) This bill will be reintroduced 
early in the Seventy-Fifth Federal 
Congress. 


Trends in Restoration of Teachers’ 
Salaries 

Near the opening of the current 
school year the Research Service of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. released its News 
Bulletin, the same being Vol. 2, No. 
1, showing continued progress in the 
restoration of teachers’ salaries in 
city schools. Out of 182 cities re- 
porting, twenty-five per cent stated 
that full restoration of cuts in teach- 
ers’ salaries had been made; sixty- 
one per cent reported partial restora- 
tion; and fourteen per cent reported 
no restoration. There seems to be 
evidence sufficient to warrant the 
statement that there is a definite 
trend throughout the country to 
gradually restore teachers’ salaries 
to the predepression schedules. 


Educational Policies Commission Gets 
Under Way 


Another significant movement now 
under way is that of charting our 
future policies through educational 
planning. The National Education 
Association has established a com- 
mission known as the Educational 
Policies Commission, the stated pur- 
poses of which are: 

1. To reconsider the purposes of 
education and define the peculiar 
functions of the school in the 
social sense. 

2. To appraise critically existing 
conditions in education in the 


light of these purposes and func- 
tions. 

3. To make the best practices and 
procedures known throughout the 


country and bring about desirable 

changes in the method and con- 

tent of education. 

4. To stimulate thoughtful, realistic, 
and long-term planning both by 
the profession and the lay public, 
looking toward the continuous 
adaptation of education to social 
need. 

The commission above referred to 
is headed by Superintendent A. J. 
Stoddard, Providence, Rhode Island. 
The seriousness with which this 
commission has approached its task 
gives ground for encouragement in 
our efforts to supplant sporadic and 
random attempts to define our goals 
and the means of attaining with 
planned and orderly procedure. 


The Situation in Tennessee 


Thus far we have undertaken to 
present glimpses of movements now 
under way in the country at large. 
It is our notion that significant edu- 
cational movements more or less na- 
tional in scope sooner or later have 
their effects on our own state. Let 
us now direct our attention to Ten- 
nessee and depict the immediate edu- 
cational future of our state. 

In 1935 Tennessee had approxi- 
mately 700 elementary schools which 
operated for less than 160 days. In 
these schools more than 50,000 chil- 
dren were enrolled. More than 
2,900 elementary schools had no 
libraries, and 3,995 schools either 
had no libraries or fewer than forty 
books. More than 5,000 teachers re- 
ceived less than $500 per year as 
annual salaries. 

In 1931 Tennessee appropriated 
$5,691,673 for elementary and high 
schools, including supplements to 
county superintendents’ salaries. 

In 1935 the state appropriated for 
these same purposes $4,682,956—a 
reduction of more than $1,000,000. 

In 1935 the state appropriated for 
the University of Tennessee only 
one-half of the amount appropriated 
in 1931, and to the state teacher col- 
leges only one-third of the amount 
appropriated in 1931. 

In 1931 boards of education 
throughout the state spent for teach- 
ers’ salaries from all sources $16,- 
237,661. 

In 1935 boards of education spent 
for teachers’ salaries from all sources 
$12,892,573—a reduction of $3,345,- 
086, or 20.6 per cent. 





According to the latest available 
data, Tennessee ranks eleventh from 
the bottom of the list of states in 
payment of teachers’ salaries. The 
average for the United States was 
$1,217 ; for Tennessee, $725. 

Tennessee ranks fifth from the 
bottom in per cent of total school 
enrollment actually enrolled in high 
school. 

Tennessee ranks ninth from the 
bottom in current per pupil expendi- 
tures, and third from the bottom in 
length of school term. 

It was out of consideration of 
these and related facts that the Ten- 
nessee Education Association formu- 
lated what has come to be known as 
the Eight-Point Program for Action. 

For more than fourteen months 
this program has been advocated in 
the press, in open and private con- 
ferences, before organized groups of 
lay and professional people. More 
than 200,000 copies of this program 
have been circulated calling for the 
endorsement of the readers. 


Some Results 


The reception which this program 
has received has been gratifying. The 
Federation of Women’s Clubs adopt- 
ed this program as their own. The 
president of this organization, Mrs. 
Wiley Morgan of Knoxville, with 
her associates, notably Mrs. Virginia 
A. Jennings of Jefferson City, have 
rendered conspicuous service in in- 
ducing candidates for the legislature 
and for the office of governor to 
pledge their vote and influence for 
this program of school improvement. 

Also, the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers under the 
leadership of Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
president, and the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, under the 
direction of Miss Gretchen Hyder of 
Elizabethton, have given the program 
their vigorous support. In some 
quarters the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, members 
of county courts, and others have 
endorsed the program. 

As the matter now stands, both the 
Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates for governor, twenty-five can- 
didates for the State Senate, and 
fifty-eight candidates for the House 
of Representatives have endorsed the 
program in writing and on the 
stump. In commenting on the pro- 

(Continued on page nine) 
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The Benefits of Taxation 


ENEFITS DERIVED from 

taxation justify substantial 

payments of money by indi- 
viduals into the public treasury. The 
deposits or contributions to the pub- 
lic account make available numerous 
enterprises and services of a demo- 
cratic people. Every person shares 
continuously in the wide variety of 
beneficial democratic services and 
economical constructive enterprises 
purchased with money from the peo- 
ple’s common fund in the public 
treasury, a fund derived from tax- 
ation. 

Every individual who consumes 
the goods of economic enterprises 
and shares in the exchange of busi- 
ness services contributes a portion of 
his income to the support of govern- 
mental agencies and activities. These 
payments are made in the form of 
either direct or indirect taxes. In- 
dications are that the average laborer 
contributes, either directly or indi- 
rectly, one day of each six-day week 
to the expense of a public cause, 
thereby acquiring an undivided inter- 
est in the preferred gilt-edge stock of 
government. He becomes a joint 
owner of highways, streets, courts, 
schools, and enjoys numerous protec- 
tive and beneficial public services, all 
for a very small and reasonable por- 
tion of his income. 

The masses are as unconscious of 
the benefits of taxation as they are 
of the air they breathe. Obviously, 
the reason for this is that individuals 
are inclined to believe what they 
read, hear, and see relative to taxa- 
tion without exercise of critical 
analysis. The knights of the order 
of “Burden of Taxation” have es- 
tablished virtually a monopoly of 
every channel now existing for the 
communication of ideas whether by 
means of pictures, the printed page, 
the spoken word, or by way of the 
radio airways. 

Whenever the impact of taxation 
appears probable or becomes a real- 
ity, a combine of potent leadership 
begins to decry taxation no matter 
in what form or for what purpose. 
Occasionally a public-spirited citizen 
calls attention of his fellow country- 
men to the benefits of taxation and 
the economy revealed in the wise ex- 
penditure of public funds, reminding 


LEWIS B. COOPER 


Director, Research Department 
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| We are as unconscious of the bene- | 


fits of taxation as we are of the air 
we breathe. We must take stock 
of the many indispensable services 

made possible through taxation if 
| we are to become truly tax-minded. 
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them that the purchasing power of 
the masses is always enhanced rather 
than damaged by the fair use of a 
just and equitable tax system. 

In the midst of an increasingly 
complex society, powerful economic 
groups, apparently, place individuals 
in positions of influence and instruct 
them to magnify the evils of taxa- 
tion. A few sample titles of their 
popular theses are: “burdens of tax- 
ation,” “the abnormally high bur- 
den,” “the enormous and unbearable 
burden,” “the backbreaking burden 
of taxes,” and ever on and on with 
similar headlines for popular con- 
sumption. The American taxpayer 
is cartooned with a staggering load 
upon his back as he picks his weary 
way up a rough and rocky hill. He 
is told that these hard times would 
either vanish like a bad dream or dis- 
appear as if by magic if substantial 
inroads are made in the cost of state 
and local governments through the 
elimination of public services and 
creative enterprises which he and 
public-spirited citizens so stoutly de- 
mand. 

Will a community or state give up 
its public schools and colleges? If 
education is the guardian genius of 
democracy, then a most effective way 
of destroying a democratic govern- 
ment is to withdraw adequate sup- 
port from public schools. The benefits 
of education which accrue to society 
may be fairly measured in compara- 
tive terms by the degree of continu- 
ous financial support which a state 
or community gives to its educa- 
tional system. An_ educational 


program can be starved and de- 
stroyed either by meager support 
or by complete withdrawal of tax 
revenue. Education as a private busi- 
ness has few sponsors. 


It has be- 


come a public benefit rather than an 
unequal and unbearable burden of 
extreme individualism. It may be- 
come a burden, however, if allowed 
to lose the cadence and tempo set 
by private enterprise and initiative 
and to fall too far behind in the 
march of progress. 

Who would take the nation and 
the states out of the highway busi- 
ness? That action alone would 
lighten greatly the alleged “unbear- 
able burden of taxes.” But it would 
turn the course of progress toward 
road facilities of a quarter of a cen- 
tury past; it would tend to resurrect 
the wagon and buggy industry and 
return the horse and mule to the dirt 
roads, livery stables, public square 
watering troughs and hitching posts ; 
and withal it would spell havoc with 
the petroleum industry and the auto- 
mobile business, 

In practically every retail gasoline 
station over the country the gasoline 
commodity receives a conspicuous 
analysis in the comparison of the 
“price of the gas” and the “cost of 
the tax,” but no similar report is ever 
made to the customer on the cost of 
private service and the amount of 
profit involved in the transaction. 
The proceeds of this form of tax 
help to make possible improved roads 
and better educational facilities. The 
petroleum industry has as its pre- 
ferred customers millions of owners 
and users of automobiles. It is a 
paradox that their hundreds of thou- 
sands of retail stations would em- 
blazon the “gas tax” as though it 
were a criminal which the motoring 
public should recognize and help to 
apprehend. 

Tax revenue provides funds with 
which the government purchases a 
wide variety of services that people 
want and demand because they have 
found that in their collective action 
they receive more benefit and less 
burden, greater efficiency and less 
confusion, and more economy and 
less waste than would be characteris- 
tic either of private monopoly with 
its controlled exorbitant profits or of 
typical cutthroat competition of 
rank individualism gone to seed in 
the management of major public 
services required by and for all the 
people. If the people desire to stop 
the gonstruction of highways and 
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the development and maintenance of 
a public educational system, the gen- 
eral reduction and nonpayment of 
taxes would be a most effective 
method. 

Money wisely spent for a par- 
ticular governmental function, re- 
sulting in an improved democratic 
social order, including finer roads, 
more efficient schools, and other so- 
cially desirable results, actually pro- 
duces new sources of wealth from 
which increasing tax revenue may be 
derived. Obviously, with additional 
taxes more public services and goods 
may be purchased by government for 
mass consumption. No honest, sin- 
cere public-spirited citizen in the em- 
ployment of the government should 
be a party to extravagant raids on 
the funds of the public treasury. The 
same principle should be equally ap- 
plicable to the management of large 
monopolistic economic states mas- 
querading under the guise of huge 
holding companies, and to large cor- 
porations exercising control over 
people’s private savings. 

If the superintendent of a city 
school receives a salary of $6,000 
and the head of the daily newspaper 
receives $20,000, both accounts are 
paid from the people’s income; one 
amount is derived from taxes and 
the other comes primarily from ad- 
vertising ; yet both parties are repre- 
sentatives of educational leadership. 
It would be difficult to determine 
their relative influence in the com- 
munity, both services are needed. 
However, the people could continue 
to prosper without the paper, but 
they would soon perish in their own 
ignorance in the absence of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The relative benefits of tax-sup- 
ported institutions and enterprises of 
government over private control and 
management of the same activities 
and agencies needs no extensive in- 
vestigation to determine. On _ the 
ground of efficiency of management, 
economy of cost, or quality of serv- 
ice rendered, the relative social bene- 
fits derived from taxation are out- 
standing achievements. The cost of 
schools, courts, highways, and a wide 
variety of public agencies engaged in 
protecting, creating and conserving 
natural, social, and human resources 
of the state and community requires 
a relatively small portion of the peo- 
ple’s total income compared to the 
mutual benefits derived therefrom. 


The typical taxpayers association, 
trade journal, house organ, and edi- 
torial policy of the public press de- 
cry oppressive taxation and ignore 
its public benefits. They take the 
position that the greatest need for 
economy is in the field of public 
finance. Why do the economy boost- 
ers and promoters pass so unobtru- 
sively over waste and extravagance 
when found in private economy? 
True economy is practiced whenever 
the necessary expenditures are made 
to produce the best results obtain- 
able; false economy is_ practiced 
when expenditures are made regard- 
less of results. It is as uneconomical 
to spend too little as it is to spend 
too much for necessary services. 
Generally, governmental expendi- 
tures are relatively meager. In con- 
temporary economy, whether public 

r private, people have not brought 
themselves to the position of spend- 
ing any too wisely. However, public 
expenditures, made possible by taxa- 
tion, fructify and ripen as highly- 
prized social benefits. Fair and 
equitable taxes are not burdensome 
and crushing, they benefit both the 
masses and their private collecting 
agents who finally pay the tax ac- 
count to the government. In the 
long run, the consuming masses pay 
the major portion of all taxes and 
all profits in whatever form they 
exist. It is difficult for a radical in- 
dividualist to see the social -advan- 
tages made possible in old age pen- 
sions, public health, good roads, and 
efficient schools. 

All spending needs to be scruti- 
nized ; because either public or private 
extravagance hurts both economical- 
ly and socially. Cutting down public 
expenditures and reducing taxation, 
in order that individuals may have 
more to spend, appears to be more 
foolish than wise. Of course, there 
are some questions that may be 
raised, relative to the accrued value 
of taxation, which are unanswerable 
at present. What is the value of a 
well-ordered street? What is the 
worth of decisions of courts that pro- 
tect human and property rights and 
shape the affairs of political develop- 
ment? Who values more the serv- 
ices of government, a poor man or a 
rich man? Who needs protection 
more, the poor or the rich? Regard- 
less of the intangible answers to such 
questions, there is evidence in abun- 
dance that the numerous benefits of 
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government derived from taxation 
are positive benefits to a democratic 
citizenship. 

The purported loss to the taxpayer 
may appear to be real, but it is not 
absolute as in the case of bad debt, 
worthless security, or accident with- 
out insurance. An individual who 
transfers money to the public treas- 
ury from his personal account is not 
always the real tax bearer. Both 
direct and indirect taxpayers and 
tax bearers share in the benefits of 
governmental services. If citizens 
could fully realize that by paying 
taxes they are thereby making an in- 
vestment which usually represents 
many tax bearers and that the trans- 
action increases the undivided inter- 
est of all tax bearers in the services 
and property of government, the 
generalized concept that a tax is an 
unnecessary evil, an unwelcomed ex- 
pense, a burden upon transactions, 
or a legal method of forcing the sur- 
render of private property would 
tend to disappear. 

In the press, over the radio, or on 
the street corner whenever the sub- 
ject of taxation is considered it is 
popular to draw negative conclu- 
sions. Wherever two or three finan- 
ciers and politicians are assembled, 
something will be said sooner or later 
about “high taxes.” There is ample 
evidence for the belief that mest or- 
ganized economic groups with nar- 
row, common industrial interests 
want lower taxes in their respective 
fields of endeavor and suggest less 
spending on the part of the several 
divisions of government as the only 
cure for the “evil of taxation.” Their 
leadership bewails the “burden of 
taxation.” As groups they are 
arrayed against taxation and are so 
tense in their opposition that they 
have no disposition to inquire, “Why 
tax, anyway?” 

Seldom do the tax-reduction or 
tax-fighting groups realize that they 
are the direct cause of conditions 
about which they complain. While 
proclaiming the oppressiveness of 4 
certain tax in one breath, in the next 
they clamor for a new road, a new 
public building, improved health 
services, or more federal funds for 
various projects. If the causes for 
increasing expenditures could be 
eliminated, taxation would be used 
less to meet public demands for 


services. 
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Public officials do not cause taxa- 
tion and increased expenditures un- 
der a democratic government. Such 
conditions are the results of demands 
of the people who realize that their 
common needs can best be satisfied 
by pooling their direct and indirect 
tax contributions in a public treas- 
ury. An individual or group might 
as well undertake to stop the winds 
as to stop public spending by attack- 
ing a public official. While there re- 
mains some waste and graft in pub- 
lic economy, there is more unobtru- 
sive profiteering and extravagance in 
private economy. The tax dollar is 
forced to undergo close public scru- 
tiny while the profit dollar, until re- 
cently, has escaped any effective 
form of public analysis. An analy- 
sis of the tax dollar reveals that its 
expenditure is not only beneficial but 
economically conservative. What- 
ever portion of the social income the 
government requires is returned to 
the people in a wide variety of highly 
prized dividends. 


Equalizing the Cost of 
Public Education 


Approximately seventy per cent of 
all public school revenue in the 
United States is derived from local 
school district sources, the Office of 
Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, announced re- 
cently. Excepting a relatively small 
amount from minor 
revenue, representing over two-thirds 
of the burden of school costs, is de- 
rived from general property taxes, 
according to findings of a national 
survey just completed. 

The survey was made by Timon 
Covert, Office of Education special- 
ist in school finance. A bulletin of 
findings, “State Provisions for 
Equalizing the Cost of Public Edu- 
cation,” just issued by the Office of 
Education, discloses that for the 
country as a whole the several states 
carried a constantly decreasing share 
of the school cost burden from 1900 
until 1930. Since then, the trend 
has been toward state payment of a 
relatively larger part of the costs. 

Funds from state-wide sources 

distributed to -local school districts 
afford relief from local taxation 
equal to the amounts received from 
the state, the bulletin points out. 
Thus, if the distribution is on a uni- 
form and sound basis of school 
needs, costs are equalized throughout 
the state to the extent of the relief. 
“In other words,” explains Mr. 
Covert, “if the state provides a fifth 
of the necessary school revenue, 
local school taxes may be lowered 
and at least twenty per cent of the 
educational cost has thus been equal- 
ized throughout the state. However, 
the part of the school cost paid by 
local districts can be equalized if 
state funds are distributed to supple- 
ment local funds in any district 
which cannot support a minimum 
school program on a uniform tax 
rate. In fact, three-fourths of the 
states provide funds especially for 
the purpose of equalizing school 
costs among local districts.” 

The most important source of all 
funds provided for the public schools 
by the states in 1933-34, according 
to the Office of Education survey, 
was legislative appropriations from 
general state funds. Although no 
such appropriations were made in 
ten states, legislative grants account- 


sources, this 


The continuously increasing serv- 
ices of government cost more, and, 
therefore, necessitate an increase of 
taxes. People through their repre- 
sentatives and leaders approve taxa- 
tion because they find that it is an 
economical and dependable source 
for the mutual satisfaction of their 
multiplicity of common needs. Who- 
ever wants to file a brief about “high 
taxes, ‘ 
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burdensome taxes,” or “im- 
possible burden of taxation” should 
address it to the people, because tax- 
ation has won the approval of the 
masses. Democracy is orderly, col- 
lective action of a majority. There 
is no doubt that numerous collective 
services can be more economically 
purchased by taxation than is pos- 
sible by private management of 
similar activities for profit. 

Taxation has just begun to take 
a new hold as a tool of social reform. 
Therefore, the subject of benefits 
should be studied closely by all per- 
sons interested in adequately financ- 
ing the numerous activities of public 
education. Public education becomes 
a benefit rather than a burden to a 
Progressive democratic people only 
to the degree that it is adequately 
Supported by taxation. 


* “*A School of Efficiency” 
4 Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 
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ed for more than fifty per cent of 
the total state revenue for public 
schools in nineteen states. These ap- 
propriations ranged from less than 
one per cent of the total state revenue 
for public schools in New Jersey to 
100 per cent in Maryland, New 
Hampshire, and New York. 

Only seventeen states levied taxes 
on general property especially for 
public schools for the same year. 
Kentucky depended chiefly upon 
such taxes for state school revenue, 
while less than four per cent of 
school revenue came from earmarked 
general property taxes in Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin. 

Ten states levied some form of 
income taxes for their public schools. 
One of these, Massachusetts, ob- 
tained more than eighty-three per 
cent of its state school revenue from 
such taxes. South Dakota and Ver- 
mont each received more than fifty 
per cent, while Texas received one 
per cent from gross receipts tax. 
Certain funds from motor fuel taxes 
were allotted to public schools in 
four states, and from severance taxes 
in five states. 

Three states levied general sales 
taxes for schools in 1933-34. Special 
taxes on the sale of tobacco were 
levied for schools in each of five 
states. Other special taxes for 
schools included levies on the sale of 
alcoholic beverages and _ certain 
manufactured articles. Two states 
received ten per cent or more of 
their revenue for schools from 
liquor taxes. Public utility taxes in 
Michigan, corporate franchise taxes 
in Delaware, and railroad taxes in 
New Jersey constitute the major 

sources of state school revenue. 


Analysis of all revenue derived for 
public school purposes in the United 
States and a detailed study of several 
state plans for equalization of costs 
of public school education are in- 
cluded in the report of the Office of 
Education, “Equalization of Public 
Education Cost,” by Timon Covert, 
available for ten cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C—United States Office of 
[:ducation Release, October 14, 1036. 
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The Horace Mann Centennial 


. IS THE CUSTOM to asso- 
I ciate great achievements in our 

national history with the lives 
of men who gave them leadership. 
We refer to Washington as the foun- 
der of the Republic and to Lincoln 
as its savior. There is a third leader 
whose contribution to our national 
being is no less fundamental than 
that of Washington or Lincoln. They 
fostered and preserved the Union. 
The great humanitarian and pioneer 
educational evangelist, Horace Mann, 
taught the people to cherish and to 
cultivate that excellence and char- 
acter without which democracy can- 
not endure. 

On July 1, 1837, Horace Mann, 
having given up a career in the pro- 
fession of law and having resigned 
the presidency of the Massachusetts 
State Senate, became secretary of the 
newly-created Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. For twelve 
years Horace Mann held this secre- 
taryship. With sustained personal 
dedication and the utmost zeal he 
traveled about the state speaking to 
the people. He became a veritable 
crusader on behalf of educational op- 
portunity for the masses. 

Through his leadership the com- 
mon schools of Massachusetts were 
reorganized and the first tax-sup- 
ported normal schools were estab- 
lished. He wrote annual reports that 
had the force of national documents. 
His Common School Journal carried 
his philosophy and his ideals to every 
corner of America and even to other 
countries. As president of Antioch 
College in Ohio he continued to the 
end of his life his emphasis on char- 
acter and citizenship as the goals of 
education. 

In recognition of the fundamental 
contribution which Horace Mann 
made to the establishment and de- 
velopment of the American system 
of free schools, the National Educa- 
tion Association voted at its meeting 
in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1929 that the 
association should sponsor the 


Horace Mann Centennial in 1937. 
The purpose of the celebration is to 
renew in this generation the ideals of 
free and universal public education 
as the foundation of democracy to 
which Horace Mann gave his life. 


PAYSON SMITH 














If ever there was a cause, if ever 
there can be a cause, worthy to be 
upbeld by all of toil or Sacrifice 
that the human heart can endure, 
it is the cause of education.—From 
“Thoughts from the Writings of 
Horace Mann.” 
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The time has now come to proceed 
with specific plans for the celebra- 
tion, The Committee on the Horace 
Mann Centennial recommends: 


Section |. Calendar of Events 


First, that on October 16, 1936, the 
celebration begin with the dedication 
of the statue of Horace Mann which 
is being erected on the campus of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, where Mann served as the first 
president. 

Second, that in February, 1937, 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, at their annual 
conventions, be requested to give 
particular attention to the life and 
work of Horace Mann. 

Third, that on May 4, 1937, there 
be appropriate exercises for Horace 
Mann’s birthday in all schools and 
on all levels of instruction. 

Fourth, that during May and June, 
1937, the life of Horace Mann be 
universally used as a commencement 
theme in schools and colleges. 

Fifth, that on July 1, 1937, the 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association and its departments 
commemorate the anniversary on 
which Horace Mann took up his du- 
ties as secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 

Sixth, that during American Edu- 
cation Week in November, 1937, the 
centennial be brought to a climax in 
a nation-wide effort to bring the 
ideals of Horace Mann before the 
people of the country. 

Seventh, that through newspapers, 
magazines, and over the radio, infor- 
mation concerning the life of Horace 
Mann be disseminated throughout 
the country during the centennial 
year. , 

Eighth, that parent-teacher asso- 
ciations throughout the country be 


requested to devote at least one meet- 
ing during 1937 to a study of the 
life and educational ideals of Horace 
Mann. 

Ninth, that civic and professional 
groups give appropriate recognition 
at their meetings to the pioneer serv- 
ice of Horace Mann. 

Tenth, that the National Council 
of State Superintendents give ap- 
propriate recognition to Horace 
Mann as the leading pioneer state 
school officer in America. 

Eleventh, that each state education 
association make plans for the cele- 
bration in its state including the pub- 
lication of suitable material and 
special addresses at the 1937 conven- 
tions. 

Twelfth, that the life of Horace 
Mann be given particular attention 
in each teachers college and school 
of education throughout the country 
during 1937 in recognition of his 
work in establishing the first normal 
schools. 


Administration of the 
Centennial 

First, that the Committee on the 
Horace Mann Centennial be con- 
tinued and be authorized to take such 
further steps as may in its judgment 
be necessary to carry the centennial 
to a successful conclusion. 

Second, that the Division of Pub- 
lications of the National Education 
Association, in cooperation with the 
Centennial Committee, be asked to 
prepare handbooks, posters, bibliog- 
raphies, and other materials to be 
used in the centennial. 

Third, -that there be provided in 
the association’s budget for 1936-37 
the sum of $1,000 and for 1937-38 
the sum of $10,000 to be used for 
publications and promotion of the 
centennial. 

Fourth, that The Journal of the 
National Education Association be 
the official organ of the centennial. 

The committee further recom- 
mends that, in reviewing the educa- 
tional achievements of a century, the 
centennial shall emphasize the work 
remaining to be done in the develop- 
ment of a system of free public edu- 
cation which shall be in keeping with 
the principles advocated by Horace 
Mann. Much of what Horace Mann 
worked for is still in the future. The 


Section Il. 
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ideals which Mann advocated in the 
pioneer days are still emphasized in 
the platforms of our state and na- 
tional associations. 

His spirit and influence live on in 
the purposes of the National Edu- 
cation Association as set forth in the 
“Welcome” sign at headquarters: 
“To advance the interests of the 
teaching profession, promote the 
welfare of children, and foster the 
education of all the people.” 

The final words of Horace Mann’s 
last address in the baccalaureate at 
Antioch College remain a challenge 
today: “Be ashamed to die until you 
have won some victory for human- 
ity."—This report of the Committee 
on the Horace Mann Centennial was 
presented at the Portland convention 
of the N. E. A—Journal of the N. 
E. A., September, 1936. 


The Educational Outlook 
(Continued from page four) 
gram Hon. Gordon Browning, Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor, said: 

“T am glad to advise you that I am 
in full accord with the program, and 
hope I may be of service in carrying 
out the objectives. . . . One of the 
first objectives of our state must be 
the improvement of conditions in our 
schools.” 

Another gratifying result has been 
the friendly attitude the public press 
of the state has taken toward the 
program. 

We may not secure the enactment 
of our entire program. But in con- 
sequence of the above, I believe we 
may reasonably expect substantial 
improvement in our schools by the 
next legislature. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of other happenings which 
quite definitely indicate progress and 
offer encouragement to those of us 
interested in promoting public edu- 
cation in the state. Suffice it here 
to list some of them: 

1. Teachers are more and more in- 
terested in making their own 
schools function in their respec- 
tive communities. They are 
showing continued interest in 
their professional growth as evi- 
denced by their attendance upon 
summer schools. 

2. Curriculum study and _ revision 
are getting under way in the 
state. Note the laboratory proj- 


ects in curriculum revision at 
State Teachers College, Johnson 
City, and at Peabody College 
during past summer. 

3. Library facilities are being pro- 
vided. Note McMinn and Carter 
County projects. 

4. Consolidation of schools is gain- 
ing headway. Note Blount 
County project. 

5. Supervision is being provided. 
Twenty-two counties now have 
employed supervisors of instruc- 
tion. Polk County has two. 


What Needs to Be Done 


Right now one of the things which 
teachers can and should do is to in- 
form their school patrons of the pro- 
grams of their schools, of the actual 
conditions and needs of their schools, 
and as a consequence crystallize pub- 
lic-sentiment favorable to better edu- 
cational conditions in the state. They 
should seize upon the week of No- 
vember 9-16, known as American 
Education Week, for this purpose. 
The next legislature will heed the 
expressed desire of their constituents. 


And now to you, my fellow teach- 
ers, may I present a challenge. Con- 
ditions are a bit disturbed. Discour- 
agements abound on every hand. But 
our extremity in this regard is our 
opportunity. We can, if we will, 
contribute to the ‘solution of many 
problems now confronting our peo- 
ple. The spirit, the courage, the 
fidelity to duty which we evince will 
go far in helping the public de- 
termine the relative worth of the en- 
terprise in which we are engaged. 
Let us heed the words of Horace 
Mann when he said: 


“Tf ever there was a cause, if ever 
there can be a cause, worthy to be 
upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that 
the human heart can endure, it is the 
cause of education.” 





WHAT ARE 
fe THOUGHTS = 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
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facts taught secretly by 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
Scrmme T, C. R. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
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FIRST celebration of the Christmas 
festival on its present date, December 
25, wasin Rome, 3504. bp. The custom 
of a decorated Christmas tree began 
about 1600 in Germany; not until 1800 
did the custom spread to other countries. 


“__ 
NOW ready: Everypay Lire, Book I 
(list price, 52¢), by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres. Also in this basal series are 
a Pre-Primer and Primer. The new 
first reader, like the phenomenally 
successful previous books, is illustrated 
with large action photographs of real 
children in everyday activities. Do you 
wish descriptive literature? 


A bullet fired at the sun 
from the earth would take 





“wT 

NEWEST member of the Winston 
Dictionary family, THe WINsTON Sim- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, con- 
tinues to break all records for universal 
acceptance. Just adopted—by the 
state of Texas—for a period of five years 
for exclusive use in the Seventh Grade. 


“_—_— 
CHEOPS, the great pyramid, is cal- 
culated to weigh 4,883,000 tons; all this 
stone was transported and put into place 
chiefly by human muscle. 


tt et all 

SELF-DIRECTED study of spell- 
ing in the early grades has done more 
harm than good, according to Tirey, 
Fuqua, and Black, authors of the LIFrE- 
Use SPELLER (just off press). Specific 
helps for teachers and pupils make 
progress sure and easy with this text. 
Available in one volume or in two parts; 
may we send you further information? 


“- 
A MAN weighing 150 pounds on 
the earth would weigh about two tons 
on the sun. Why? See Userut Sct- 
ENCE, Book II, p. 161. Are you using 
this popular series by Weed, Rexford, 
and Carroll? Books I, II, and III, for 
the junior high school years; or Book 
III, Userut ScIENCE FoR HiGH ScHOOL, 
for the one-year course in general science. 


Only four motor cars were 
registered in the United 
States in 1895. In 1904, only 
two in Kansas City—and 
they had a head-on collision! 


te en al 

EDITOR’S SELECTIONS of 
books just published; ideal for school 
libraries and Christmas giving: WaGons 
WESTWARD, by Armstrong Sperry, au- 
thor of ALL Sai Set ($2.00) (12-18); A 
Doc at His HEEL, by Charles J. Finger, 
Newbery Medal winner ($2.00) (12-18); 
CoRPORAL COREY OF THE ROYAL Cana- 
DIAN MOUNTED, by Jack O’Brien, author 
of SinvER CHIEF ($2.00) (13-18). 
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Members-Elect of Seventieth General Assembly of 


Tennessee, January 4, 1937 






































SENATE 
Senatorial 
District 
No. Name Address Counties Represented 
és ea) ers BN ae ee Ne Carter, Greene, Johnson, Unicoi, and Washington 
2. *William A. Buckles (D)-------------- Se ee ae eae Hawkins, Sullivan 
3. BL Wes CN Isis ein ne | ene a ee Campbell, Claiborne, Grainger, Hancock, Morgan, 
Scott, and Union 
4. (ee OS eee TIS Soe et eS Blount, Cocke, Hamblen, Jefferson, and Sevier 
5. Se Pa ee eee eee Knox 
6. I ES ene PRU oa is go esis Knox, Loudon, Monroe, and Polk 
y ORR EE: 9 aie SO os Anderson, Bradley, McMinn, and Roane 
= *Fletcher R. Morgan (D)---------------. NIAID © iio eh tno Hamilton 
9. gy) RE eee Co eS eee Bledsoe, Cumberland, Meigs, Rhea, Sequatchie, 
Van Buren, and White 
10. Cities Roberts (2. Se a RO Clay, Fentress, Jackson, Overton, Pickett, and 
Putnam 
11. me Th Dele (2)... ss Wf a gee nr ee eee ee Franklin, Grundy, Marion, Warren 
12. la be Comings (he... ene Cannon, DeKalb, Rutherford 
13. I. D. Beasley (D) aa ONG . 32-5555... Seth, Wilson 
14, ae a eee Lafayette -.--.-.....-..-.._.Macon, Sumner, Trousdale 
15. ieee 2h Sesowte CD)... +... 2 a Montgomery, Robertson 
16. ie ae MIE ec nena ne Davidson 
17. a ts Gene "I eo A ohccncd ncn c an Davidson 
18. Pees Caner €P>). i. : ..._......-. a ee Bedford, Coffee, Moore 
19. George H. Freeman (D)---~------------- TINIE soot noes taccr on secon Lincoln, Marshall 
20. C. D. Lovelace (D)-_-- DOOM BORD bsts coon nse Lewis, Maury, Perry 
21. a Eo ) ee ere ae RE Eee en ere nee Cheatham, Hickman, Williamson 
a | Se ee EY: SE ee ea ae a Giles, Lawrence, Wayne 
23. Neenen.51.. Bubeeks (D)..........-~-- rn pe a ne eee ee Dickson, Houston, Humphreys, Stewart 
24. WE CMe COP. 6. ni. nee gi ee SS Ren of Henry, Carroll 
25. Peneee Aum, Gy)... SE ae Ae ae aes Chester, Henderson, Madison 
26. oe ES 5) ee ee eee ee Re So Benton, Decatur, Hardeman, Hardin, McNairy 
yf RR OES SS |: ) eee eee ee ee 2 Os ae Pee eee Gibson 
28. ee eS eee ee Ee a ee ee eee Lake, Obion, Weakley 
29. i MN A i oo een TO ea cien a tcsakin cs eich Crockett, Dyer, Lauderdale 
30. ae 0 a ee Shelby, Tipton 
31. a Be. CF Deemmevane 2.02222... Fayette, Haywood 
32. Og SE >) EE ee Memphis ~------------------- Shelby 
a CO gk OE ee Memphis __.-----------______ Shelby 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
County Name of Representative Address 
0 EEL ENE LC LLL NE = 8 OE Re ee an Shelbyville 
RES ala hs SRR PE A Ree SNE, So nee Me Maryville 
I a a ac gra iene Pes cee aes a Be EI She ces Woodbury 
SE = oS wea eapesac ananassae ea het apen sche htecho ata tlen iad le a ee eee ee Huntingdon 
Ss BT ERTS ARG ETT AE 1 RE tices = ont ienninmnasatemntin Tazewell 
0 SCS SRS a Ea a CL SY BN» eee eee eee 2 kU | ee Newport 
eee eh aS) Ses ee oe Se Pie re ee Se Et Tullahoma 
SRS EL eee Tae ES ce ee I oe ne er ee nee GE) on ce encsubncbakta Friendship 
ted tr We LO ele Rt etter reece” Son ee Ee Ce eee eee Jashville 
SEI 2 es ee eee ee one Henry Foutch ER 
ais 5... oie EE FI —— nna ne ewes Nashville 
SS EN SR ey ee alas ate Henry pd Jamison (D) ----- ~ ee en ee + ee Nashville 
MI fe POOR LT iets Be coe to Ot Ce A OE nen Nashville 
On i rine a> Sh TTS ATR Re ARNT 8. Nashville 
RMI isis dissents asics Sloe B ge, ae err ene ley: <5). Alexandria 
ge SRT SS Noe 5 eens Sion aeneee seen yen I I a aioe Seed R.F.D., Charlotte 
oa a eee ee ae 3 8 2 See ee RFD. Dyersburg 
NIN io sti ninrenns aiibceniainnnaieeams - pe Moscow 
Franklin ~-- aS ee EE CEP) a eee Winchester 
(ES SIE OIRE Se ea e e ee ce ON ce wre ov aiescst ces ccnerenpnnn nine Kenton 
I bi ks Ganon epeipaiepnenah adionclllp each iat Pee a We R.F.D., Kenton 
| NEESER eae cies evasininigaihtincieesbon a Simple re I nn tie sdonenene Pulaski 
ht ial ea aka Se eee. NE 2 ee ee ee ee nr Greeneville 
NR RS oer SE See RE I I i i cinies ncis nae al Chattanooga 
a ee I so ow on Senter ennnnmaaad Chattanooga 
ae Rae STS A PRERESE SSR EE GS eee oe EERE Us es rps lon 2 eee eer. Chattanooga 
ND The dale ene ts ng aeration cai *Brooks Stroupe (D)-_----- sib Seite ere leh eee gia Bolivar 
ES ISS Tn tire rte a AE Sp So =f. BEE SE ED Hh Savannah 
Se a anernsh cgeentenigeen eal nde ES se INT a Bulls Gap 
, 8 ee eer enya te Brownsville 
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County Name of Representative Address 
BENE «acetone cane ene eee alwes G. BMcGener GD)... Paris 
TS EE IE, RSET PANETT MERI Weenes 7. Bates €0p. S e Centerville 
Tid ncsnsegbipiterhpipinichiiaeatenmneekcaailinetdtaselaaaaeed ee “mesety (ip. eee es Gainesboro 
| SEI rth Mile A Re I IERIE he RO OR SRR: Mepeeee G:. Peawis Gee. ke ek eee Knoxville 
meee a ed ee ere ee wees. Cabin eee Knoxville 
RE SE CIE A SED we Pees Teenton ‘Cross a)... kt Concord 
ERTS GES Hi EME TS SSH Soin. Pan, Geumen Cr)... -..-.. 22 Ss Lawrenceburg 
SE Sapam ae tt ea, Me OPS fo ES SR 0: ear Sonne Ripley 
EEE OLE IE LIE LE REERLLEE ieee Cormeen ee. ee Fayetteville 
ES EE OES Rae BEE CE * *Joe R. Taylor (R)------_--- ntennenida siege eee Etowah 
0 ee ee a See be ees Ee. ORES Pipe. ] ee Selmer 
Ser cn Maperew Taylor, Ji €D)...__--.-- Jackson 
BEMMINON)  gucccas en Gate ey ieee ee . L. Townsend (2)... ...__-.-. ee Jackson 
I a es pe Sth aes ae Re nig em oe SCheries L. Coftelt (2)... ---- 2402 ee asper 
EE I HT MEE 5: Ma tS ED DAV Sages 2 *Emeest McAdams (2)_....... ----=325 255-5 eee Lewisburg 
| ERE CHALE meee ee SeeeI Sen eee Walling. tee Mount Pleasant 
IN aE a ee ee ge ie. Ontos CD) qq ckcnoe eevee i 3 Rae Peas Madisonville 
IMTGRTIN PES 8 Se a he ee cee Dunner (19)... .... Seca eee Clarksville 
REY a eiik eo hs ee ene Seteoiee Cipye 2. ee Union City 
eeeetigs. <58 st par, eee Gites ta tee We. Gore (0). 1 ee ee Livingston 
EE CE AS Re ae bey ee *Robert Lee Bilbrey (D)__--_- epee cee Ae Se Algood 
TIE Oe eae Sap S AGN See IR EMS Oh *James G. Crumbliss OR) WW nn eee Kingston 
ESRI Riba eS meee Hen 5" = Gaey Teve (D9:....._.....-siamennneceeetanll Springfield 
Bienerford .<..52sn22 m mete. (avis CD). W.0625accen ~~ = seen dens oo 
EEA TEESE AREA DARE EME Ee De. B. B. Montgomery (R)__...-2 Sevierville 
ee er ae nye Ren mee eter eee Checes C. Brows: (PD)... eee Memphis 
RSS RRSESE |S OLR: Saas ae, | EE Ie E.2me. Dube, Je.GD): =... _ -.-~iee ee eee Memphis 
2, REISS eee! ee oe meron nc Ree ne REDE ome Cole (D)...........-..--~--<2 eee Memphis 
ROE, cscicshs mneepeaniiacepdtsceiseabes tee nce ainsgiah aaieissdaaiaieskig Seca ae im, <. Semmle (DP)... ._.. __ -.-- Sa Memphis 
iat REE ES 2 NN Ee eae ugh DMagevney, Jt: (PD)... -~~--2220 eee Memphis 
RUN cs os oe oe ke Wemer Perey) GD)... ---- eee Memphis 
Ene eet Sepa ane oe A. + ies momert Falimen (7)... ...... ----<e eee Memphis 
ER Sa ee ne ee eT mA. (2a) Key (D).._.._._-----2 eee Carthage 
eR en ay 22s See LY Ree ee ee CLI J. B. von i a foes on ci ae na Dover 
EN Pere bie eer erers mre a ame Soa Map eenee FLP IS ee en Bristol 
ERNE Se Ee eee rns eS, Bete *Harvey ony “(D)- peje ee $e = aetna cele Gallatin 
Tipton Se ah ng ease er, ees 2 ot ER as Se ace ween Walker (1)... ...__ ~~... Covington 
TE re ictnibacnennnenenansnan *John C. Hammer (D)------- Re 
WRONINQION 2 neck Sentntionn PE CIEE, ED eo Ss 8 a Johnson City 
ne a SST OSE: ar a ae ee Sharon 
White -~---~~-----.--------—-.----...-----.--.---- a , We ee cc named eee Sparta 
I ese enimesincermenecntpiaenpeeiiciaiahdeanteantnitnestniamiait M. Clendenning (D)-_----- am eran Ser neice a Allisona 
na i eee ie eh oes ERT 2 Berry SS ae Sees eas 2 Watertown 
FLOTERIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Floterial 
District 
No. Name Address Countics Represented 
i; S: A. Geeenwell (0.0. ...._._.._..... Elizabethton eer Yo, 
7 *Jno. D. Hamilton (D)----------------------- Church. Hill ......_...._-.... Hawkins, ‘Sullivan 
Si *LeRoy Bible (R)--.-------------------------- 2S ee ee a Greene, Unicoi, Washington 
4. iets ap pee Cee ESE ee ee ae Hamblen, Jefferson 
5. page 5. Boos Cimts, m). e Sneedville REN oS: eee Grainger, Hancock 
6. Silerry ay. mewn Gee. so ll Campbell, Scott, Union 
# Se, es Oe 6 Sa Anderson, Morgan 
. a Pe gy Seg eRe a sai elon — a ie et a Knox, oe 
} #W. A. BE BREE Seer re ae ek Bradley, Polk 
10. , Walter White (%)......... im Graysville ~---- ee ee eae 
yas og sy ES, | SRR eae a Crossville ~--.---------------Bledsoe, Cumberland, Grundy, Sequatchie, 
Van Buren 
12. _*Albert R. Hogue (D)- (RRS Pe ee Clay, Fentress, Overton, Pickett, Putnam 
14. *T. W. Hunter €D)... ss Hendersonville, R.F.D.------- Macon, Sumner, Trousdale 
15. Sete. Gs. Tee: C0) aise. cannes Nashville -..--.--........_-- Davidson, Wilson 
16. Bide Poster (0). te ee. cceeee SNe OC oe ne ree Bedford, Lincoln, Moore 
17. j By aa Ss SS Se ete 0 See Giles, Lewis, Maury, Wayne 
tte 18. yee. eee Bae ag 0 4 eee Cheatham, Robertson, Williamson 
urg 19. Die: : SS Ee WON elie 5s ok Uo ees Houston, Montgomery 
20. snes, Ue. seneneenn Ga pas aos scoters Landing ..._..._... Humphreys, Perry 
ae SiO, I COP eo Se TS eae ae Benton, Decatur 
22. ow. be Cee te) - ~~ | 5 ESSERE SESS Tete hee et Sea Carroll, Henry, Weakley 
i 23. *Lon Austin (D)----.---.--------------------- RNIN Soro ee Henderson, Madison 
24. _ William W. Garena CD). .......-..292 ee SS eee ee Chester, Hardeman, Haywood 
= *D. H. Barnette (D)_---..-.----------------s5- Lo See eee Dyer, Lake, Obion 
26. Bennett Wright (D)-------------------------- . 2 ae Lauderdale, Tipton 
27. WT: ie; Site 9.2 see RN see Fayette, Shelby 





*Legislator-elect endorsing 8-point education program. 


(D) Democrat. 
(R) Republican. 
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Report on Tennessee Edu- 


cation Association Sec- 
tion Meetings During 
October, 1936 


EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 





L. H. Brickey 
President, E. T. E. A. 


The following letter constitutes a 
good report of the Thirty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association held in 
Knoxville, October 29-31, 1936: 

“Dear Mr. Bass: 

“If your issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER reporting our meeting has 
not yet gone to the press, you might 
use these facts as you wish. 

“We have very carefully checked 
the coupons turned in to show at- 
tendance at our meeting and find 
that the actual attendance was as 
follows: 





ES on als 5,582 
Others admitted on special 
BN inky enc senssns snconitetiighjoates 1,074 
| Re a 6,656 


“Two hundred and four different 
persons had some part on the pro- 
gram, not counting the persons who 
participated in free discussions. It 
looks as if the total membership of 
the association, when we get it fully 
checked, will amount to more than 
6,500. This is by far the largest 
registration and attendance that the 
association has ever had. 


“The following counties and cities 


were present at the meeting either 
100 per cent or practically so: 


Counties— 
Anderson Cumberland 
Blount Greene 
Bradley Grainger 
Campbell Hamblen 
Claiborne Hawkins 
Cocke Jefferson 
Knox Sullivan 
Loudon Roane 
McMinn Sevier 
Meigs Unicoi 
Morgan Union 
Polk Washington 

Cities— 
Alcoa Morristown 
Athens Newport 
Clinton Oneida 
Elizabethton Rogersville 
Englewood Harriman 
Etowah 
Greeneville Jonesboro " 
Tiesclisienats Johnson City 
Knoxville Kingsport 
Lenoir City Rockwood 
Loudon Spring City 


Maryville Tellico Plains 
“A large delegation of teachers 
also attended from Bristol, Chatta- 
nooga, and Hamilton County. 
“The following colleges and pri- 
vate schools were also well repre- 
sented, some of them 100 per cent: 
Friendsville Academy 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Tennessee School for the Deaf 
State Teachers College 
“Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) 
D. S. Burteson, Secretary.” 


1936-1937 Officers 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
President, L. H. Brickey, Knoxville. 
Vice-President, Ross N. Robinson, 

Kingsport. 
Secretary, D. S. Burleson, Johnson 
City. 
Treasurer, 
Knoxville. 


John H. Humphreys, 
DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS* 
Superintendence 
J. O. Creswell, Dandridge. 

Sim Beaty, Cleveland. 
E. L. Bowers, Elizabethton. 


Primary 
Miss Lucy Buford, Kingsport. 





*President, vice-president, and secretary 
are listed in order. 


Miss Ruth Hamilton 
County. 
Miss Mary Zircle, Roane County. 
Intermediate 
Miss Ella Ross, Henry Johnson 
School, Johnson City. 
Miss Nell Ely, 2209 Terrace Avenue, 
Knoxville. 
Mr. Bernard Campbell, 201 Ferger 
Building, Knoxville. 
Elementary Principals 
R. D. Malone, Athens. 
Marshall Clark, Chattanooga. 
Roy Terry, East Lake, Chattanooga. 
High School 
J. Richard Blanton, Spring City. 
Paul Counce, Kingsport, 
Mrs. J. Frank Price, Central High 
School, Chattanooga. 
College 
Dr. C. C. Sherrod, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City. 
J. H. Edds, Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate. 
Mathematics 
J. T. Gray, Cleveland. 
E. E. Hawkins, Johnson City. 


Trimby, 


Gladys Willion, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville. 
English 


Dr. R. E. Parker, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

Robert B. Cox, State ‘1cachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City. 

Maria Wynn, LaFollette. 





D. S. Burreson 
Secretary, E. T. E. A. 


Latin 
Margaret E. Ferger, 4 Hanover 
Court, Chattanooga. 
Lelia Pace Moore, 2007 Lake 


Avenue, Knoxville. 
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Margaret Lusk, Junior High School, 
Johnson City. 
Modern Language 
A. H. Grosman, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 
C. Hodge Mathes, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City. 
Willomette Barksdale, 
High School, Knoxville. 
Social Science 
W. B. Griffen, Daisy. 
Margaret Butler, Clinton. 
Jessie Newbert, Knoxville. 


Knoxville 


Science 
T. W. Whitehead, Fountain City. 
Paul Elliott, Kingsport High School, 
Kingsport. 
Roger Rusk, Boyd School, Knox- 
ville. 
Agriculture and Rural Life 
J. A. Conner, Jacksboro. 
C. L. Lay, Maynardsville. 
W. E. Robertson, Byington. 
Music 
Edward Hamilton, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville. 


C. Lionel Johnson, Science Hill 
High School, Johnson City. 
Clark McCouley, Supervisor of 


Music, Knoxville. 

Mrs. Anita Jones, East Lake Junior 
High, Chattanooga. 

Home Economics 

Pearl Haley, Chattanooga Super- 
visor, 2000 Vance Avenue, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Marie Collier, Knox County Super- 
visor, Courthouse, Knoxville. 

Inez Lovelace, Courthouse, Knox- 
ville. 

Mary Rachel Armstrong, Maryville. 


Industrial Arts 
W. C. Mayberry, Alcoa. 
W. A. Seeley, Chattanooga Voca- 
tional School, Chattanooga. 
Walter S. Betts, Charston. 


Athletics 
V. F. Goddard, Alcoa. 
W. G. Siler, Morristown. 
Ted Hann, Rockwood. 


Physical Education 
Sam Jones, Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville. 

Sam Venable, 2010 
Avenue, Knoxville. 
Mrs. Anna Lee Manson, University 
of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 


Highland 


Commerce and Business 
Dr. R. E. Cunningham, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Cecil H. Thomas, Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, Kingsport. 

Ida Nickle, Central High School, 
Chattanooga. 

Art 

Elizabeth Slocumb, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City. 

LaVert Williams, Kingsport. 

Martha Murray, Johnson City. 


Librarians 
Esther Stallman, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

Katherine Rambo, Elizabethton High 
School, Elizabethton. 
Mrs. Joseph E. Nichols, 
High School, Knoxville. 

Health 
Dr. H. H. Walker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Mrs. Jones Tyler, Jonesboro. 


Young 


Effie Capps, Flenniken School, 
Knoxville. 

Adult 
Melba Baker, 304 State Street, 
Knoxville. 


Mrs. Mattie Anderson, Chattanooga. 
Mrs. Anna M. York, Burryville, 
Tennessee. 
€ 


MIDDLE SECTION 
1936-1937 Officers 


President, G. C. Carney, Madison. 

Vice-President, Herman 
Hermitage Springs. 

Secretary-Treasurer, N. C. Beasley, 
Murfreesboro. 


New Executive Committeeman, J. 
Holland Noel, Nashville. 


Taylor, 





G. C. CaRNEY 
President, M. T. E. A. 


Report of Resolutions Committee, 
Middle Tennessee Education 
Association 
October 31, 1936 
I 

We believe that public education 
is an indispensable public service. 
We are daily becoming more and 
more conscious of the tremendous 


N. C. BEASLEY 
Secretary, M. T. E. A. 


social significance to this state that 
will attend the enactment of the 
eight-point program into law. We, 
therefore, pledge our hearty support 
to President J. R. Miles, Executive 
Secretary W. A. Bass, The Admin- 
istrative Council, and the Legislative 
Committee of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association in their efforts to 
obtain passage of suitable legislation 
enacting the eight-point program 
into law. 
II 

We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to those candidates for public 
office who have agreed to support 
the eight-point program. 

III 

We wish to express our thanks to 
the Tennessee Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, The Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and to all other public-spirited 
organizations in this state who are 
leading so superbly the fight for bet- 
ter educational conditions in Ten- 
nessee. 


IV 
We desire to express to the Nash- 
ville Banner and to the Tennessean 
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appreciation for the 


papers our 
recognition given public education 
by these papers as evidenced by the 
splendid special educational editions 
issued during the sessions of this 
convention. 


V 
We are very grateful to the Nash- 
ville Banner for its sponsorship of 
the reception and ball extended our 
membership on Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 30. 
VI 
We appreciate also the splendid 
reports on the convention which have 
appeared in the daily press of the 
city. 
VII 
We wish to thank Mrs. Patricia 
Springer, president ; Mr. N. C. Beas- 
ley, secretary-treasurer ; and all 
other officials of the association for 
their faithful and capable services 
throughout the year. 


Vill 

We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to Nashville and Davidson 
County teachers and all others who 
have through their hospitality made 
our stay in the city both enjoyable 
and comfortable. 

SPECIAL RESOLUTION No. 1 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES 
FOR THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

A combination of national, state, 
and local support of public schools 
is necessary to provide equitable and 
adequate educational opportunities 
throughout the nation and in all sec- 
tions of the various states. 

The federal government should, 
in accordance with the following 
principles, give assistance to the 
states for the support of public edu- 
cation: (a) appropriations should 
be made directly by the congress to 
the states; (b) the funds should be 
distributed to the states by methods 
prescribed by the law and not at the 
discretion of any federal official ; 
(c) the states in turn should use 
these funds in accordance with their 
respective constitutions and statutes 
in whatever way in their judgment 
will best serve the educational 


needs of their people; (d) adminis- 
tration, supervision, and control of 
education should be specifically re- 
served for the states and denied to 
all federal officials and agencies ; (e) 
new legislation should not disturb 








federal grants already being made 
for education. 

We urge upon the Congress of 
the United States the early passage of 
legislation in accordance with these 
principles. To this end we especially 
endorse the Harrison-Fletcher Bill 
introduced in the Second Session of 
the Seventy-Fourth Congress as 
Senate Bill 4793 and House Resolu- 
tion 13021 entitled, “A bill to pro- 
mote the general welfare through 
appropriation of funds to assist the 
states and territories in providing 
more effective programs of public 
education.” 

We recommend that this resolu- 
tion be adopted as Special Resolu- 
tion No. 1, that a copy of it be sent 
to each member of the Tennessee 
delegation in both houses of con- 
gress, and that a copy be sent Sidney 
B. Hall, Chairman, Legislative Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Signed) C. H. Moore, 

Chairman Resolutions Committee. 

Q. M. SMITH. 
A. E. WricHr. 
W. J. Frevp. 
#8 
WESTERN SECTION 
1936-1937 Officers 
GENERAL 
President, D. E. Ray, Jackson. 
Vice-President, G. Tillman Stewart, 

Lexington. 
Vice-President, A. G. 

Friendship. 
Vice-President, 


Memphis. 


Andrews, 


Miss Pearl Deen, 





D. E 


. Ray 
President, W. T. E. A. 





Secretary- Treasurer, John _ H, 


George, Bartlett. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman, D. E. Ray, Jackson. 
Three Years, D. O. McNeely, Paris, 
Two Years, H. H. Gnuse, Memphis. 
One Year, R. H. Carter, Tiptonville. 


Resolutions Adopted 

Your Committee on Resolutions 
submits the following report: 

At the request of W. A. Bass, 
Executive Secretary of the Tennes- 
see Education Association, we are 
submitting to the association for en- 
dorsement the Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill. 

We commend the efforts that are 
being made by our executive secre- 
tary, W. A. Bass, of the Tennessee 
Education Association and our state 
commissioner of education, Dr. Wal- 
ter D. Cocking, to improve the pub- 
lic school system of our state. We 
feel that the recommendations em- 
bodied in the eight-point program 
are a move in the right direction and 
recommend its endorsement by this 
association. 

We recognize as two very im- 
aims of our educational 
programs the insuring of better 
health for the individual and the 
promoting of greater public safety 
on the streets and highways. To 
further these ends we urge an in- 
creased stress on the teaching of the 
scientific facts in regard to the ef- 
fects of alcohol on the human body. 
We regard the liquor advertising in 
the newspapers, magazines, and over 
the radio as misleading because ad- 
vertisements say nothing about the 
dangers of drinks containing alco- 
hol. The schools can and should 
assist in correcting these erronecus 


portant 


impressions. 

In the passing of Superintendent 
R. L. Jones of the Memphis City 
Schools, the people of the state of 
l‘ennessee have lost a friend of edu- 
cation, an able leader, and a wise 
counselor. His contributions to the 
public school system of the state 
have been most valuable and most 
extensive. We mourn his loss and 
miss his genial personality. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Gnuse, Chairman. 
JOHNNIE HALE. 
Kit PARKER. 
T. H. GRinTeR. 


1 
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PROGRAM—Annual Meeting Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association 


The Department of Superintendence, T. E. A., Nashville, Tennessee 
Headquarters—Andrew Jackson Hotel 


January 7-8, 1937 
Officers of the Association 
Kit Parker, President 
J. S. McMurry, Vice-President 
R N. Chenault, Secretary 
A. L. Rankin, Treasurer 


Jackson 
Hartsville 
Nashville 
Chattanooga 


Executive Committee 
J. O. Creswell, Dandridge 
Clifford Seeber, Clinton 
C. F. Fisher, Springfield Middle Tennessee 
Tillman Stewart, Lexington West Tennessee 
Commissioner Walter Cocking, Nashville-__Ex-Officio 
J. R. Miles, Covington 
W. A. Bass, Nashville 

THEME—The Public Schools at Work 


FIRST SESSION 
Thursday, January 7, 9:00 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. 
9:00- 9:20—Opening Exercises 
9:20- 9:40—School Attendance: L. H. Brickey, Su- 


State at Large 
East Tennessee 


perintendent Knox County Schools 
Round-Table Discussion: Superintendent 
W. C. Dodson, Davidson County Schools 


Superintendent V. F. 


(10 minutes) ; 
City Schools (10 


Goddard, Alcoa 
minutes ) 

10:00-10 :20—Building Repairs and Remodeling: N. 
L. Carney, Superintendent, Montgomery 
County Schools 
Round-Table Discussion: Miss Sue M. 
Powers, Superintendent, Shelby County 
Schools (10 minutes); C. B. Ijams, 
Superintendent, Jackson City Schools 
(10 minutes) 

10 :40-11 :00—Instructional 
Superintendent, 
Schools 
Round-Table Discussion—Clifford See- 
ber, Superintendent, Anderson County 
Schools (10 minutes); A. J. Smith, 
Superintendent, McMinnville City 
Schools (10 minutes) 

11 :20-11 :40—Transportation: J. F. Brittain, Superin- 
tendent, Roane County Schools 
Round-Table Discussion: J. C. McAmis, 
Superintendent, Polk County Schools 
(10 minutes) ; Wayne Waters, Superin- 
tendent, Cocke County Schools (10 
minutes) ; Albert Gore, Superintendent, 
Smith County Schools (10 minutes) 

12:10-12 :15—Announcements 

12:15 —Lunch 


Supplies: €. E. Rogers, 
Washington County 


SECOND SESSION 
Thursday, January 7, 1:30-3:35 P.M. 

:30- 1:55—The Classroom Teacher at Work: D. 
Harley Fite, Austin Peay Normal, 
Clarksville 

:55- 2:20—The School Principal at Work: T. A. 


Passons, Principal, Sparta Elementary 
School 

2:20- 2:45—The Supervisor at Work: Mrs. Hilda 
Robbs Cawthon, Supervisor, Madison 
County Schools 

2 :45- 3:10—The Superintendent of Schools at Work: 
Warner Clifft, Superintendent, Harde- 
man County Schools 


3:10- 3:35—The Commissioner of Education at 
Work: Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State 
Commissioner of Education 


—Announcements 


Annual Banquet—Andrew Jackson Hotel—6:30 P.M. 


TOASTMASTER—Clayton L. James, High School Super- 
visor for Middle Tennessee 


3138 


THIRD SESSION 
Friday, January 8, 10:00-12:00 A.M. 


10 :00-12 :00—Consideration of Proposed School Legis- 
lation: The Legislative Committee of the 
Tennessee Education Association—Q. M. 
Smith, Chairman, W. A. Bass, Secretary, 
D. W. Moody, C. D. Curtis, W. D. Cock- 
ing, J. R. Miles, ex-officio 

12:00- 1:20—Lunch 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, January 8, 1:20-3:15 P.M. 


THEME*-The Place of the Board of Education in the 


Public School System 

1:20- 1:45—Origin of the Board of Education and 
Some Observations of the Board at 
Work: A. D. Holt, High School Super- 
visor for West Tennessee 

1:45- 2:10—The City Board of Education at Work: 
Hon. George Cate, Chairman, Nashville 
Board of Education 

2:10- 2:35—The County Board of Education at 
Work: Hon. J. O. Bomar, Chairman, 
Haywood County Board of Education 

2:35- 3:05—The Place of Public Education in the 
State Government: Hon. Gordon Brown- 
ing, Governor-Elect of Tennessee 

3:05- 3:15—Election of Officers and Committee Re- 
ports 
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aa) EDITORIAL 


W. A. BASS, EDITOR 











A FABLE 


“A teacher was hunting in a forest when a storm came 
up. Looking for shelter he found and crawled into a 
hollow log, which fitted quite snugly. The rain soaked 
through the wood and the log began to contract. When 
the storm was over the teacher was unable to get out. 
The log held tight and the teacher gave up, knowing that 
he would starve to death. His life flashed before him. 
Suddenly he remembered that he had not paid his ASSO- 
CIATION dues. This made him feel so small that he 
was able to crawl out of the log without difficulty.” —T he 
Journal of F. E. A. 

* 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEETS 
JANUARY 8-9, 1937 


The Tennessee Education Association was reorgan- 
ized in 1933. Through the provisions of the constitu- 
tion a delegated body known as the Representative As- 
sembly was created. This Representative Assembly is 
composed of the members of local teachers’ associations 
elected by said bodies to represent them in the councils 
of the association. The Representative Assembly is 
the legislative body of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The date for the next meeting of the Representative 
Assembly has been fixed by the Administrative Council 
as January 8-9. The place of meeting will be the War 
Memorial Auditorium. 

This year the assembly will have before it for con- 
sideration several important matters: 

(1) Consideration of proposed school legislation de- 
signed to make operative the Eight-Point School 
Program. 

(2) Formulation of plans for the next step in de- 
veloping the educational system. 

(3) The election of a new president of the associa- 
tion. 

(4) The election of three members to the Adminis- 
trative Council. The terms of the following 
council members expire with the January meet- 
ing: A. L. Rankin, Chattanooga (Third Dis- 
trict); A. W. Carroll, Centerville (Sixth Dis- 
trict); E. C. Ball, Memphis (Ninth District). 

(5) Consideration of proposed amendments to the 
constitution. 

(6) Consideration of committee reports. 

(7) Consideration of such other matters as may 
properly be brought before the assembly. 

It is highly desirable that all county, city, and institu- 
tional organizations of teachers have present their 
maximum legal representation at the next assembly 
meeting. 

Locals can materially aid the state office by doing, 
promptly, the following things: 





“sf 


A. No. 





(1) Enrolling all their members in T. E. A. 
(2) Paying their state membership dues. 
(3) Electing their delegates and certifying their 
names to the state office, 601-2 Cotton States 
Building, Nashville. 
The teachers of Tennessee will be judged by the in- 
terest they show in their own organization and the way 
they conduet their affairs. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY CATECHISM 


Q. What is the Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Educational Association? 

A. The Representative Assembly is the legislative 
body of the Tennessee Education Association. 
©. Who composes the Representative Assembly of the 

Tennessee Education Association ? 

A. The assembly is composed of delegates elected by 
the local county, city, and institutional associations 
of teachers. 

©. How many delegates may a local send to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly? 

A. Each local may send one delegate for each group 
of twenty-five paid memberships held by it in 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Q. Should a local have fewer than twenty-five paid 
memberships in T. E. A., would it be entitled to 
representation in the assembly? 

A. No. The local must have twenty-five or more paid 
memberships in T. E. A. before it can have repre- 
sentation in the assembly. 

©. How may the number of delegates to which a 
iocal is entitled be determined ? 


A. To determine the number of delegates a local may 


send to the assembly, divide the total number of 
paid memberships the local holds in T. E. A. by 
twenty-five. The resulting quotient represents the 
number of: delegates the local may send. In the 
event a major fraction results the !ocal will be 
entitled to an additional delegate for such major 
fraction. For example: a given local has thirty- 
eight paid memberships. By dividing by twenty- 
five we get a quotient of one and thirteen-twenty- 
fifths. Since this fraction is more than one-half, 
the local would be entitled to two delegates. 


Q. If the members of a local have voted to pay their 


membership in T. E. A. but said dues have not 
‘been paid by the time the assembly meets, will such 
local be entitled to representation ? 

No. Delegates represent paid members only. 


Q. May a delegate who himself is not a member of 


T. E. A. sit in the assembly ? 
All delegates must be paid members of T. 
E. A. 


When must membership dues be paid? 
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How long will the public stand idly by and see public education and those employed as teachers suffer because of 
lack of financial support? The only way to get and maintain good schools is to pay for them. 
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A. Membership dues may be paid any time from July 
1, 1936, to January 8, 1937, for purposes of repre- 
sentation in the assembly. 

Q. What is the date of the next Representative As- 

sembly meeting? 
The next assembly will meet in the War Memorial 
Auditorium in Nashville at 7:00 P.M., Friday 
evening, January 8, and again in the same place 
on Saturday, January 9, at 9:00 A.M., 1937. 

Q. Who certifies the names of delegates to the sec- 
retary of T. E. A.? 

The president and secretary of local teachers’ as- 
sociations certify on forms prepared by the state 
office the names of delegates. 

Q. When should the names of delegates be sent in by 
the officers of the locals? 

Delegates’ names should be certified before Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, if possible. They must be certified on 
or before January 8, 1937. 


























ADVERTISING TENNESSEE 


There appears to be a growing sentiment in the state 
favorable to a program of extensive advertising of Ten- 
nessee. Fine! But what is it men would advertise? 
Do they propose to give emphasis to our scenic high- 
ways; to our mineral wealth; to our water power; to 
our fertile land? These are all material, but valued 
and worthy to be advertised. 

Advertising, to be effective, must rest on a basis of 
fact. Else it will sooner or later have the opposite 
‘effect of that desired. 

Now people still appreciate human values. Tennessee 
should consider carefully the actual conditions obtaining 
within her borders touching these things before she asks 
the outside world to look at her and to cast its lot with 
her. 

Is Tennessee ready to advertise to the world that she 
places larger store by the material than she does by her 
human values? Is Tennessee ready to announce to the 
world, with pride, that she stands near the bottom of 
the list of states in educational facilities? What pride 
can the state take in the fact that all the states save two, 
have longer school terms than she? What pride can 
Tennessee take in the fact that forty-three states out- 
rank her in the percentage of total school enrollment 
actually enrolled in high school? What pride can the 
state take in the fact that forty-three states outrank her 
in school attendance? What pride can the state take in 
the fact that thirty-nine states outrank her in the aver- 
age salary paid her teachers? What pride can Tennes- 
see take in the fact that she pays only one-half as much 
per pupil in average daily attendance per year as is 
paid in the county at large? 

What pride can Tennessee take in the fact that she 
spends five times as much to keep a prisoner in her 
penitentiary as she spends to educate a child in her 
elementary schools. 

Before Tennessee launches on a program of self- 
advertising let her put her educational house in order. 




















































CALL FOR BACK NUMBERS OF THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER 
The office of the Tennessee Education Association 
is using this means of calling for certain back numbers 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


We need: 
Four copies of the November issue, THE TENNEs- 
SEE TEACHER, 1934. 
Three copies of the February issue, THE TENNEs- 
SEE TEACHER, 1935. 
Ten copies of the December issue, THE TENNEs- 
SEE TEACHER, 1935. 
We hope some of our readers will find it possible 
to supply our needs in this regard. | 
If you can supply these back numbers, won’t you 
please write us ?—Editor. 


* 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Much has been said of the board of education of 
late. Perhaps no group of public officials is criticized 
more than are the men and women chosen to administer 
the public schools. At times they are said to be in- 
competent due to lack of understanding of the purposes 
and functions of the schools. At times board members 
are accused of favoritism in the selection of personnel; 
of using the schools for their own selfish ends. 

It is probably true that some board members are 
guilty of some or all of the charges made. Perhaps 
valid adverse criticisms can be made of the practices of 
most boards of education. But when all is said and 
done it is probably true that boards of education consti- 
tute a group fairly representative of our citizenship, 
generally. Theirs is a task of public service. Their 
services are frequently not appreciated. Board of edu- 
cation membership should be non-remunerative. 

Heretofore little attempt has been made by the or- 
ganized teachers to bring into their councils and into 
their organizations the members of the boards of edu- 
cation. Had this been tactfully done it is probable that 
the general attitude of board members towards the 
schools, towards the teaching profession for that mat- 
ter, might have been one of broader sympathy, of 
stronger cooperation and of deeper understanding. 

Superintendent Kit Parker, President of the Public 
School Officers Association, realizing the urgent need 
of cooperation between the superintendent and _ the 
board members, has initiated the practice of calling 
into the councils of superintendents representatives of 
the boards of education. Accordingly, when the Public 
School Officers Association, the Department of Super- 
intendence of the Tennessee Education Association, 
meets in Nashville on January 7 and 8, 1937, one entire 
section of the program will be given over to county and 
city board members. It is believed that superintendents 
and principals through the state should cooperate with 
Superintendent Parker in this regard and induce one 
or more members of their respective boards to attend 
this meeting. 

Cooperation in school matters, as in other affairs, de 
pends upon mutual understanding of the issues involved. 
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Market Areas of Tennessee 


FTER AN investigation of the 
market areas of Tennessee 
we are still confronted with 

the problem of finding a desirable 
location in which to live. Upon look- 
ing for an ideal city, we come to the 
conclusion that all cities have about 
reached their economic climax. Busi- 
nessmen are continually asking ques- 
tions such as: “Where shall I sell 
my merchandise?” “Where are the 
major markets?” and, “How much 
will they consume?” The solution to 
these problems can be obtained much 
more intelligently when the trade 
area and purchasing power of this 
area are known. 

From this point of view, Tennes- 
see may be divided into four major 
trade areas with dependent wholesale 
and retail centers, namely, Nashville, 
Memphis, Knoxville, and Chatta- 
nooga. The area tributary to each 
retail center may be carefully worked 
out by various techniques. One in- 
teresting method is to take a survey 
of private lanes, drives, and road in- 
tersections, and ascertain the direc- 
tion of travel by the imprint of 
wheels. If the imprints of wheels 
at these intersections are equal in 
both directions, the limits of the re- 
tail area are determined. 

A combination of the retail areas 
make up the wholesale area which is 
dependent upon the wholesale center. 
People have a tendency to go to the 
closest large town or city for recrea- 
tion, to buy clothes, and for other 
services, which, in turn, causes the 
large towns to become the wholesale 
centers. A combination of the whole- 
sale areas makes up the major trade 
area. This trend takes place in all 
states of any consequence. 

It would be very monotonous to 
describe in detail, with sufficient ac- 
curacy, the types of character and 
distribution of chance in economic 
conditions of Tennessee. The four 
major trade areas of Tennessee have 
not always been as they are today. 
Nashville, Knoxville, and Chatta- 
nooga were once considered to be a 
part of the Cincinnati trade territory. 
With such factors as the trend of 
historical evolution, banking, trans- 
portation, topography, uniform ac- 
cessibility in all directions, political 
boundaries, drainage systems, and 
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various other factors yielding their 
influence, the above areas developed 
into major standing. Naturally, we 
are very interested in these major 
trade areas and the economic trends 
of growth of the major trade centers. 

The economic background for 
Nashville’s existence and future pros- 
perity is agriculture, commerce, and 
politics. The agricultural background 
has been the principal contributing 
factor to the growth of the city. The 
few factories located in Nashville 
have caused the population to in- 
crease somewhat, but these factories 
do not produce nationally distributed 
commodities. However, they do 
manufacture a sufficient variety to 
supply the trade area. Nashville does 
not possess the characteristics of a 
large city—it is more like a large 
agricultural town. The people are 
more Southern than in any other city 
in the state. 

The city and trade area of Nash- 
ville both have room for expansion 
if there should be an opportunity to 
do so. The financial influence is 
somewhat more widespread; it ex- 
tends into West Tennessee and in- 
vades the Memphis trade territory. 
The future development will depend 
upon the introduction of more fac- 
tories. With little natural resources 
to induce commercial industries to 
come in, Nashville will likely con- 
tinue the same cultural achievements 
that it now possesses. A young pro- 
fessional man entering business in 
the outsk?rts of Nashville would have 
few possibilities of the city’s grow- 
ing around him and furnishing him 
with customers. 

With an agricultural background, 
business concerns in Nashville such 
as banks, investment companies, 
small factories, and established pro- 
fessionals will likely continue their 
normal operations. The absence of 
speculation on any large scale helps 
to prevent insolvency, and the busi- 
ness administration or operation can 
be ascertained by past experiences 
and normal methods of calculations. 


Thus, with little diversity of indus- 
tries, few factories, and characteris- 
tics of the people, Nashville has 
about reached its economic climax. 

The next city, in order of sim- 
plicity of background, is Memphis. 
Memphis possesses three factories 
that contribute to its economic back- 
ground, namely, commerce, manu- 
facturing, and agriculture. From its 
location on the great river, and with 
splendid railroad and highway facil- 
ities, Memphis is destined to be the 
great commercial center and probably 
the wealthiest city in the state. 

With the transition of transporta- 
tion from east and west to that of 
north and south, Memphis possesses 
a strategic location on the Mississippi 
River to take advantage of this grad- 
ual transition. The fact that Mem- 
phis has already become the focal 
point for export of cotton and other 
commodities to New Orleans and 
other ports, and a processing center 
for goods from the Ohio Valley, has 
given her an advantage over other 
Southern cities from a commercial 
standpoint. 

The principal type of manufactur- 
ing carried on in Memphis is the 
manufacture of hardwood products. 
The plentiful, cheap labor supply is 
a factor well worth considering, al- 
though the climate is not conducive 
to the development of highly skilled 
labor. The labor is well adapted to 
the heavy type of manufacturing that 
is prevalent in Memphis. This, in 
conjunction with the favorable trans- 
portation facilities mentioned above, 
will cause Memphis to show constant 
growth along certain manufacturing 
lines. 

In 1930 over 116,400 people in 
Memphis were engaged in gainful 
occupations. Of these, 80,943 were 
male and 35,459 female. This ex- 
cess of male workers over female 
workers is an inducement for a fur- 
ther development of factories that 
involve bulky, heavy, raw materials. 
Commerce is not a population build- 
er, but when combined with manu- 
facturing, the natural tendency is 
for the population to increase. With 
these two economic factors existing 
within the corporation limits, the 
population of Memphis will likely 
continue to increase for a number of 
years. 
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Memphis is different from Nash- 
ville in that it is more like a typical 
city. The people, on the whole, have 
. more Northern characteristics than 
Southern. Northern capital has 
helped develop the manufacturing 
industries and has been a great aid 
in the general economic development. 

The change of agriculture from a 
one-crop system to one of diversity 
gives prestige to the stableness of the 
industries in the city and makes in- 
vestments more safe by eliminating 
risk to a great extent. With this 
economic background, Memphis is a 
very good place in which to enter 
business, especially of a commercial 

nature. Socially, Memphis is more 
closely tied up with Nashville than 
any other large city, while commer- 
cially, it is more closely connected 
with St. Louis and Chicago. In fact, 
the growth of Memphis is vital to 
that of St. Louis. 

Memphis is holding its own in its 
present trade territory. It serves 
this territory well, with Jackson and 
Clarksville being the tributary points 
for the eastern part of the area. 
Memphis may possibly extend its 
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commercial dominion eastward and 
invade some of Nashville’s trade ter- 
ritory. The financial dominion ex- 
tends very well over its trade area. 
However, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Dallas have banking influences 
that threaten an invasion of the 
western part of the Memphis area. 


The most complex and diversified 
economic activities are centered in 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, and ad- 
jacent territory. The factors con- 
tributing to the economic background 
of these two cities are agriculture, 
manufacturing, mining, and hydro- 
electric power. These two cities will 
become the dominant primary manu- 
facturing cities, just as Memphis will 
become the dominant city for finished 
manufactured products. 

Agriculture provides the basic fac- 
tor that will be permanent in these 
areas. It means just as much to these 
cities as it does to Nashville, and, in 
addition, Knoxville and Chattanooga 
possess other prominent economic 
factors. If the mining and manufac- 
turing industries should be forced to 
reduce their output, the agricultural 
industry alone could support the area 
and prevent foreclosure in many of 
the industries. 

The textile and other cotton manu- 
facturers are coming to the South in 
order to take advantage of the avail- 
able, cheap electric power. The labor 
is somewhat below the average in 
efficiency but may be purchased at 
less than its value. The excess of 
females over males is an advantage 
in the textile industry, which is the 
dominant type of manufacturing in 
the Knoxville area. The principal 
type of manufacturing in Chatta- 
nooga is metalworking. 


The manufactured product 
throughout these areas are sufficient 
to supply the wholesale and retail 
trade. Knoxville, as a retail market, 
serves a territory within a radius of 
seventy-five to 100 miles from the 
city. The 1930 census counted 
1,358 retail stores in the area. With 
this number of stores, Knoxville is 
the headquarters for thousands of 
traveling men. Johnson City, in the 
heart of this new industrial area, will 
likely attract more of the trade that 
is now going to Bristol and Roanoke. 


The people of Knoxville and 
Chattanooga are somewhat different. 





The people of the former have 
Northern characteristics, while in the 
latter they are Southern. An intense 
rivalry between the two cities exists 
in manufacturing, but a community 
of interests exists between the two 
in social and commercial activities, 
Chattanooga has an advantage over 
Knoxville in the number and utiliza- 
tion of minerals, and in the use of 
the Tennessee River. 

The Knoxville trade territory can 
never increase in size. It is hemmed 
in by the Smoky Mountains on the 
east and the Cumberland Plateau on 
the west, so that its industrial and 
commercial communities must always 
be confined to the outlets northeast 
and southwest along the valley of 
East Tennessee. Chattanooga has a 
better position for expansion. It may 
expand southeast and include a larg- 
er area in which to supply a market 
for the manufactured products. 

With the dependable agricultural 
industry and minerals that increase 
the purchasing power of the people, 
the manufacturing industries will ex- 
pand in order to supply this effective 
demand. At present the manufac- 
turing output of Chattanooga is al- 
most as large and valuable as that 
of Memphis, and, in proportion to 
size, it is the most progressive indus- 
trial city in the state. These two 
East Tennessee cities offer oppor- 
tunities to the business executive and 
to professionals. 

Nashville, Memphis, Knoxville, 
and Chattanooga all maintain a 
wholesale rather than a factory con- 
trol over their trade areas. The cost 
of living in these cities is approxi- 
mately twenty per cent cheaper than 
in the Northern cities of the United 
States. The relatively mild climate 
does not necessitate houses with unit 
heating systems. The cost of food is 
relatively low, and various other 
necessities of life are moderate in 


price. With a picture of the char- 


acteristics of the trade center, and a 
knowledge of the economic factors 
involved within the trade territory, 
one can appreciate the state of Ten- 
nessee and formulate a better solw 
tion of the problem of marketing 
commodities. 
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From Mountain City to Memphis by Automobile 


who lives in Mountain City. His 

father is a traveling man and has 
lived with his family in Tennessee a 
little less than one year. John has 
never been very far west of his small 
mountain town because he has spent 
most of his time since he moved into 
the state in school. Shortly after 
moving to Mountain City, John’s 
father promises him a nice trip the 
following summer if he will lead the 
students in his grade. Later during 
the year John informs his father 
that he is studying the geography 
of Tennessee and that he is very 
anxious to see the people and coun- 
try about which he is studying. 
Again his father tells him that if he 
finishes at the head of his grade in 
June he will take him on a trip all 
the way across Tennessee. As the 
days pass by, John becomes more 
interested in the geography of his 
new state, and at the end of the 
school year he is filled with joy and 
delight that he stands at the head of 
his class, and that he is to get the 
longed-for trip across Tennessee. 
About three weeks after the close 
of school John’s father comes home 
one evening and tells him that he 
must be in Memphis on the morning 
of July the fifth to meet a business 
engagement and that he is to go 
along. He also tells John that since 
he has studied the geography of 
Tennessee the year before he may 
plan the route for the trip. From a 
road map John finds that the dis- 
tance from his town to Memphis is 
588 miles. From the same map he 
finds that the Memphis-to-Bristol 
Highway leads directly from Bristol 
through Knoxville and Nashville to 
Memphis. Mountain City is only 33 
miles from Bristol and the distance 
can be traveled in less than an hour. 
John remembers that the sun rises in 
Tennessee a little before 5 A.M. and 
does not set until after 7 P.M. at this 
season of the year. To travel a dis- 
tance of 588 miles in fourteen hours 
means an average speed of forty-two 
miles per hour, but this is not very 
difficult to do on a smooth concrete 
highway. 

Just as the sun is appearing on the 
eastern horizon on thé morning of 
July the fourth, John and his father 
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are leaving the little town of Moun- 
tain City on their long drive to Mem- 
phis. As soon as the car rounds the 
first curve on the outskirts of the 
little town, John begins to look for 
signs in the landscape which char- 
acterize the different human use re- 
gions of the state. He realizes that 
he cannot wait long to find those 
which characterize the forest-min- 
ing belt of the Unaka Range, for the 
belt is very narrow and the drive 
across it takes only a very few 
minutes. Just as he had expected, 
most of the land on each side of the 
road is in forest. The cleared land 
consists of small patches. The homes 
are not close together and are not 
well kept. John is surprised to find 
the sawmill down in the deep “hol- 
low” not running, but his father tells 
him that it is too early in the morn- 
ing for the men to begin work. At 
this instant John gets a sniff of the 
uncured lumber which convinces him 
that the mill must have run the day 
before. He is glad to reach the foot 
of the mountain, for riding around 
the short curves in the road is mak- 
ing him dizzy. 

After the manufacturing and com- 
mercial ‘farming region of the East 
Tennessee Valley is reached, the ride 
becomes more interesting. There are 
many more things to see in this re- 
gion, for most of the land is cleared. 
The fine cattle in the large pasture 
fields are busy grazing while it is 
still cool, for during the middle of 
the day they will need to stay under 
the shade of the scattered trees along 
the small brook. Most of the wheat 
is still in the shock, but in a few 
fields it has been put into large stacks 
so that it will keep better until 
threshing time. What a dark rich 
color the fields of corn have. John 
is no longer dizzy because the road 
has very few bends and curves. The 
most pronounced of the curves here 
are due to going around the high 
round-top hills. Some of the hills 
are so steep that the cattle seem to 
have difficulty in grazing on them. 





About the only woods in sight are 
those along the summits and upper 
slopes of the long ridges which seem 
to run parallel with the road. By a 
sharp curve and a deep cut John and 
his father pass through the long 
ridge on their right and leave it to 
their left. While the Burley tobacco 
appears to thin out somewhat on the 
other side of the long ridge, the 
white leghorn chickens and turkeys 
are thicker than ever before. John’s 
father looks at his watch and finds 
the time to be 8:30 A.M. He tells 
John that they will be in Knoxville 
within the next few minutes; but 
John does not have to be told, for 
he has already seen the smokestacks 
of the factories and the tops of the 
tall buildings in the distance. The 
ice water at the filling station is en- 
joyed by John and his father very 
much for the thermometer is stand- 
ing at 82. The chief puzzle to John 
is why so many bridges across the 
Tennessee River are necessary. As 
he gazes at the large buildings on the 
high hill and at the boys and girls 
who walk leisurely about with books 
under their arms, John resolves that 
he too will some day attend school 
at the state university. In less than 
an hour after John and his father 
leave Knoxville many new signs ap- 
pear in the landscape. The land be- 
comes more hilly and much less of it 
is in cultivated crops. Erosion is 
very noticeable on the steep slopes 
that are in cultivation. Orchards 
can be seen on these slopes for miles. 
How good those large peaches are— 
thanks to the farmer who operates 
the fruit stand by the side of the 
road. The western edge of the 
manufacturing and commercial 
farming region must be near, for 
the eastern escarpment of the Cum- 
berland Plateau looks only a mile or 
two away. How can an automobile 
ever get to the top of this plateau 
which stands considerably over 
1,000 feet above the valley floor to 
the east? Look at those large 
smeltering mills at the foot of the 
escarpment. Too bad there are no 
signs of activity around them. Will 
they ever be operated again? How 
different with the coal mines. No 
rust is seen on the rail tracks that 
lead to the entrance of the coal mines. 
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What a thudding sound the coal 
n.akes as it drops from the coal tipple 
into the coal car below. Will it be 
used for heating homes, for making 
steam, or for the making of coke? 

Within the next five minutes John 
and his father have reached the top 
of the forest-mining-grazing region 
of the Cumberland Plateau. How 
much it must have cost to build the 
highway and railroad up the Cum- 
berland escarpment. How different 
is the landscape on top of the pla- 
teau. Nothing but forests as far as 
one can see. The road is again fairly 
straight. The soil in the few scat- 
tered cleared patches is light and 
sandy. The small mountain homes 
are from one to five miles apart. In 
front of the scattered homes along 
the highway are strings of red and 
gray fox skins. Surely all these 
foxes could not have been caught in 
this region. Look at the nice Here- 
ford cattle grazing along the high- 
way on the unfenced wooded pas- 
tures of this open range territory. 
The large letters on the hips and 
jaws of the animals and the labels 
in their ears suggest that the owners 
of these cattle do not live close by. 
How hard it must be to saw down 
trees and chop mine props in such 
hot weather. Why should these men 
be working on a national holiday? 
Surely the stave mill down in the 
deep ravine must have been located 
there long before the highway was 
built. It must have taken many 
years to accumulate such large piles 
of sawdust and wood waste. With 
the homes so far apart, the boys and 
girls must have to walk a long dis- 
tance to reach the schoolhouse. John 
is surprised to reach the western 
edge of this wooded region so sud- 
denly. What a fine view of the 
forest-mining-subsistence farming 
region of the Highland Rim from 
the top of the Cumberland Plateau 
just above Sparta. Again John be- 
comes dizzy as he rides around the 
winding curves in passing down to 
the Highland Rim. 

Just as the foot of the mountain 
is reached, John’s father looks at his 
watch and finds that it is almost 
twelve o’clock. John looks at his 
map and notices that the Caney Fork 
River and the large hydroelectric 
plant of the Tennessee Electric Pow- 
er Company are only a few miles 





ahead. He and his father 
that they will have lunch at this large 
plant at Rock Island. What a nice 
place for all the summer cottages 
along the artificial lake above the 
high dam. Surely the holiday has 
brought many extra people to this 
lake to swim and fish. Interesting 
as the place is, not much time can 
be lost, for John and his father are 
only halfway to Memphis. What a 
busy town McMinnville is. Judging 
by the number of smokestacks, it 
must have several industries. The 
woodworking factories seem to be 
in the majority. The homes and 
barns of this subsistence-farming re- 
gion are not as large and nice as 
those in the valley around Knoxville 
but are much better than those on 
the Cumberland Plateau. No one 
crop occupies all the land. The 
farmers seem to be growing enough 
of several crops to supply their 
needs. Very shortly, John and his 
father come to the top of a long hill. 
Down in the valley, some 300 or 400 
feet below, they see the little town 
of Woodbury. 

At first, the valley is narrow and 
does not contain much level land. 
Within view of the highway are 
many steep ridges and round-top 
hills. The summits and upper slopes 
are virtually all covered with red 
cedar trees. In some places there 
are no trees because the limestone 
rock outcrops along the surface. It 
is not difficult to recognize this new 
type of landscape as part of the com- 
mercial livestock and crop farming 
region of the Central Basin. The 
lower land is in corn and hay. The 
sloping land is in pasture. How 
beautiful the bluegrass pastures are. 
No wonder the farm animals are so 
sleek and fat. It is hard to estimate 
whether the beef or dairy type of 
cattle is in the majority, but it is 
not difficult to see that the sheep far 
outnumber the goats. The milk cans 
setting in front of each farmer’s 
home and at the forks of the road 
bespeak the importance of the dairy 
industry of the region. John won- 
ders if the pencils he has been using 
at school came from the cedar pencil 
mill at Murfreesboro. How nice it 
would be to have more time to spend 
in this beautiful town, for it is the 
geographical center of the state. 
Studying the battle of Stones River 


agree 


will be more interesting after passing 
along the site of this old battlefield. 
Just at 1:30 P.M. from the top of a 
high hill, John gets his first view of 
Nashville. It looks at least one and 
one-half times as large as Knoxville. 
Both John and his father are anx- 
ious to get to a filling station and 
get some ice water. They are not 
surprised to find the thermometer 
standing at 92. How interesting is 
the quaint old Capitol Building 
standing on the highest hill in the 
city. Judging by the size and num- 
ber of hotels, there must be many 
people who come to Nashville to 
transact business. John is not now 
quite so sure that he wants to attend 
school at the state university. Van- 
derbilt University or George Pea- 
body College might suit him just as 
well. In less than half an hour after 
leaving Nashville, there is another 
very sudden and pronounced change 
in the landscape. John is sorry that 
his ride in the bluegrass area is over, 
for the country is so beautiful. 

After pulling the long hill out of 
the Central Basin, John and his 
father enter the Highland Rim for 
the second time. This is the part of 
the region that lies west of the Cen- 
tral Basin. The land is more hilly 
than the part lying to the east of the 
Central Basin. Not as much of the 
forests have been cleared by man. 
The homes and barns are small and 
families do not live close together. 
Almost every sign in the landscape 
suggests to John that this is a sub- 
sistence and not a commercial farm- 
ing region. The smallness of the 
trees in the forest is evidence that 
the forest industry here is not as 
valuable as that in the forest-mining 
belt of the Unaka Range. 

Just after crossing the Tennessee 
River, another change is noticed in 
the landscape, but this change is @ 
very gradual one. It is not at all 
easy to detect just where the western 
edge of the forest-mining-subsist- 
ence farming region ends and the 
cotton region of the West Tennessee 
Plain begins. The small and scat- 
tered patches of cotton suggest that 
the true cotton region is not far 
away. Between Huntingdon and 
Jackson the land is still hilly, with 
a high percentage of it in forests. 
To this extent’ the relief of the land 
resembles that of the Highland Rim. 
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For several miles before Jackson is 
reached, cotton is the dominant crop 
in the cultivated fields. The domi- 
nance of cotton fields is the best proof 
tha: the land is a part of the cotton 
region. Just at five o’clock John and 
his father pull into Jackson. A drink 
of ice water is once again enjoyed, 
even though the thermometer has 
fallen to 88. After the car has been 
filled with gasoline, John is told by 
his father that they will make no 
more stops until they reach Mem- 
phis. Near the western edge of 
Jackson two long freight trains, 
headed in opposite directions, stand 
across the street. It is more than 
five minutes before the street is 
cleared. This is the third set of 
railroad tracks John and his father 
have crossed in the city. Surely 
Jackson must be a relatively impor- 
tant railroad center. The ride from 
Jackson to Memphis is the most 
monotonous of all for John. Not 
because it is in the late afternoon 
and he is tired, but because the parts 
of the region are so similar. The 


land is level to gently rolling with a 
very high percentage of the land in 
In places, the land is so 


cultivation. 
level that large ditches have been cut 
in order to aid in draining the low- 
lands. This is truly the cotton re- 
gion; for cotton fields, big and little, 
can be seen on every side. The land 
around Memphis is so level that 
John does not get a good look at 
the city from a high hill as he did 
Knoxville and Nashville. The 
numerous smokestacks on the sky 
line indicate that the city must be an 
important manufacturing center. 
The large lumberyards bespeak the 
importance of the woodworking in- 
dustry. John wonders if he is ever 
going to reach the hotel district of 
Memphis. He has already ridden al- 
most twice as far in Memphis as he 
did in crossing the entire city of 
Nashville. But he recalls that this 
is as it should be, for Memphis is 
nearly twice as large as Nashville, 
and the hotel district in Memphis is 
in the extreme western edge of the 
city on the bank of the Mississippi 
River. John is happy that his room 
is on the top floor of the highest 
hotel in the city, for otherwise he 
would have missed the beautiful sun- 
set, visible from his window across 
the Mississippi on the western hori- 
zon. 


A Need for Citizenship 
Training in the Public 
Schools 


R. T. ALLEN 


Superintendent City Schools 
Cleveland 


For the past several years a great 
deal has been written and said about 
citizenship courses in our public 
schools. Close observation of the 
conduct of many of the citizens of 
any community will convince anyone 
that much more has been written and 
said about citizenship training than 
has been done in the form of practi- 
cal instruction in the classroom, or 
the instruction has not been effective. 

The writer is not a pessimist but 
has lived long enough to observe the 
conduct and misconduct of many 
hundreds of people. Just a short 
time ago a man, who has reached al- 
most middle life and who draws a 
salary of $25,000 a year in addition 
to his income from wise investments, 
asked another man of his city what 
the city’s money was used for. He 
had been so engrossed in his own 
private business that he had never 
taken time to inform himself about 
the functions of his city government, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is 
a large taxpayer. He does not know 
what the tax rate is in his city and 
county to say nothing about the ag- 
gregate value of the taxable prop- 
erty. He does not know whether his 
city has a bonded indebtedness of 
$1,000,000 or $10,000,000. Most 
certainly a man of his social and 
financial standing should know all 
these things; he should know where 
every tax dollar is supposed to go. 

This may be an extreme case, but 
men and women everywhere are too 
ignorant about governmental affairs, 
and the public schools should not try 
to shirk their part of the responsi- 
bility. 

When people vote, do they vote 
for men or measures? The writer 
believes in political parties. If there 
were only one political party, only 
the Lord knows what would happen ; 
but when a man votes for a candi- 
date for public office just because he 
is a Democrat or just because he is 
a Republican, he should have a guard- 
ian appointed to tell him what to 
do and what not to do. That is not 
all; in the August election of 1936, 


the candidates for public offices, 
Democrats and Republicans, in one 
of the small counties of Tennessee 
bought approximately five thousand 
poll tax receipts. But that is not the 
worst of it; any number of men and 
women went to their respective 
party’s headquarters and inquired if 
their names were on the list for 
whom poll tax receipts were being 
purchased, and, in some instances, 
when told that their names did not 
appear on the list, they expressed 
disappointment and said that they 
should be there. But to climax the 
whole story, a woman was asked if 
she had paid her poll tax; she re- 
plied, “No, I have never paid poll 
tax, and I am not going to vote un- 
less they pay it for me.” This wom- 
an, drawing a salary from the pub- 
lic treasury, thus showed her inter- 
est or rather lack of interest in the 
government that protects her and is 
furnishing her a position by which 
she is able to make a decent and com- 
fortable living. How does anyone 
get such a perverted conception of 
citizenship? If a candidate for pub- 
lic office had gone to this woman and 
offered her two dollars to vote for 
him, she probably would have felt 
insulted, yet she nonetheless sold her 
vote for two dollars when she let 
someone pay her poll tax for her. 
As long as such practice is in 
vogue, the men running for public 
offices are not so much to blame as 
the people at large. However, the 
writer firmly believes that some un- 
scrupulous candidates have fostered 
and encouraged this practice. What 
is needed most of all is a public con- 
science against such practice, and it 
is the duty of the public schools to 
assist in arousing this conscience. 


2 
Singing Birdie 
A bird built in a maple tree 
Beside our garden wall, 


And such a happy bird was she, 
Up in the tree so tall. 


She sang to birdies in the nest 

And to the cat below. 

She sang to me and all the rest. 

She sang to me—I guess I know. 
Joun D. GIs. 
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Reading Readiness in the First Grade 
HE NATIONAL committee 
on Reading in the Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook N.S. S. E. 

gives five growth divisions of the 

reading process: 

1. Period of preparation—includ- 
ing preschool, kindergarten, and 
part of the first grade. 

2. Initial period of instruction— 
covering most of the first grade and 
part of the second. 

3. Period of intense emphasis— 
including the latter part of the 
second, the third, and part of the 
fourth. 

4. Period of wide reading—in- 
cluding the fourth, fifth, and sixth. 

5. Period of refinement of read- 
ing abilities—including sixth and on. 

It must be understood that no set 
divisions or periods will apply 
equally to any one child or group of 
children. Children grow gradually 
from one stage to another. In any 
one grade there may be children in 
several of these periods. The teach- 
er must sense the type work the 
child needs and give it to him, until 
he grows into the period emphasized 
by her “grade. 

We are most interested in the 
period of preparation, since we are 
dealing with the very young first- 
grader who has had no preschool 
work. This is the period where 
reading readiness is built, the time 
when the child first becomes satur- 
ated with reading materials. This 
is the adjustment period, where he 
first adjusts to a social group. This 
time has just been lengthened for 
us. We no longer need to urge or 
push reading on children too imma- 
ture to be ready. We can take lots 
of time at the beginning in order to 
insure good results. 

What shall we do in this prepara- 
tory time? What can we do if we 
do not teach reading? McKee, 
Reading and Literature in the Ele- 
mentary School, p. 99, gives seven 
types of instructional work to be 
carried on in this period as follows: 

1. Providing pupils with real, 


rich, and varied experiences essen- 
tial to the getting of meaning from 
material read.—There can be no 
reading without meaning, and no 
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meaning without experiencing. Some 
experiencing can be direct or first- 
hand, at other times it must be 
secondhand or vicarious. Direct or 
firsthand experiencing can be: 

a. Construction activities — gar- 
dening; making valentines; making 
a dollhouse; making furniture for 
dollhouse; making furniture for 
library. 

b. Excursions—trips to the gro- 
cery; to the fire station; to a house 
under construction; to town; to a 
bookstore; to see the Christmas 
decorations; to a home near by; to 
visit a garden; to a creek for water 
life. 

c. Social activities — holiday par- 
ties; mother’s parties; entertaining 
other children. The management of 
the room is a social activity. 

d. Practical activities that might 
grow from the construction or trip. 
Cooking vegetables from garden; 
making refreshments for parties; 
sewing for the dolls; weaving rug 
for dollhouse; making aprons to 
paint in; painting furniture. 

These activities should be selected 
with care. The teacher must act as 
a guide and must bear in mind that 
the results of these activities should 
be meaningful reading. She should 
have definite criteria for selecting 
the activity. (a) The activity should 
yield a great variety of experiences ; 
the child should encounter many as- 
pects of life, broad experiencing 
gives a broad background for read- 
ing. (b) The activity or experience 
must be real; it must be carried on 
as near like a real life situation as 
possible. (c) The experience should 
be important. It must be important 
to life values and to the reading ma- 
terial the child is going to encounter. 

Vicarious or secondhand means of 
providing children with real, rich, 
and varied experiences are stories, 
discussions, retelling of incidents in 
teachers or children’s lives, pictures, 
songs, poems. 

2. Providing training in the use of 
ideas, or letting the child have free- 
dom to develop ideas and to use 
them.—“The ability to think is 


necessary in reading if real interpre- 
tation is to take place.” Helping the 
child make use of his ideas and past 
experiences is teaching him to think, 
The solving of the problems met in 
any of the activities just discussed 
will bring about many opportunities 
for real thinking. The children 
should be free to discuss their prob- 
lems with each other and with the 
teacher. They should be allowed to 
plan, weigh, judge, organize, and 
carry out their plans. If the results 
of this thinking bring success, the 
teacher can encourage and praise, 
If failure ensues, the teacher can 
help check weak spots and let the 
same process be carried through 


again. 
3. Providing training in the speak- 
ing of simple sentences. — Fluent 


speech must come before fluent read- 
ing is possible. If the child is able 
to express himself in clear sentences, 
reading sentences will be made easier 
for him. He will be able to antici- 
pate what is coming—what follows 
naturally—and consequently will be 
able to read more rapidly and with 
more meaning. 

In order to aid the child to develop 
this ability provision must be made 
for much free conversation. There 
must be something important to dis- 
cuss, many important things will 
arise from the two topics just dis- 
cussed ; i.e., providing real, rich, and 
varied experiences, and providing 
training in the use of ideas. Encour- 
age the child to speak freely and 
naturally, at first, then aid him in 
presenting his thoughts more clearly 
and in better sequence. The teacher 
must be a model and must depend to 
a great extent on imitation. 

4. Providing for the development 
of a spoken vocabulary. A large 
speaking vocabulary is necessary 
background for reading. This will 
come as a natural result of the ac- 
tivities and experiences we have been 
discussing. In the free conversation 
periods the teacher will naturally use 
new words connected with that ac 
tivity. At once the children will 
make these new words their own. If 
stories many new words appear that 
soon become part of the child’s vo 
cabulary — “suddenly,” “presently” 
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University research forms the basis of our 
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are good examples. The teacher 
must know what words are included 
in the speaking vocabulary of the 
average child of this age, and she 
must know what words are included 
in the child’s reading vocabulary. 
Then she will be able to help the 
child acquire these words along with 
whatever others arise from the situa- 
tion. 

5. Providing training in accurate 
enunciation and pronunciation.—Ac- 
curate enunciation and pronunciation 
are of considerable value in learning 
to read. The child must be able to 
hear the word correctly and to say 
it correctly before he can read it. 
The teacher must again set the ex- 
ample — and she must keep a keen 
ear for the errors that arise. Cor- 
rect habits should be established 
here, and remedial work need not be 
necessary after reading is started. 

6. Providing for the development 
of the desire to read—This is a 
fundamental need. The child will 
read only when the desire is so great 
it carries him over the difficulties of 
the mechanical process. Surround 
him with books and reading ma- 
terial. Help him see the value and 


pleasure derived from _ reading. 
Make him curious. Read to the 
children both for information and 
pleasure. Make scrapbooks; have 
a bulletin board with much interest- 
ing reading material as well as pic- 
tures. Bring about incidental read- 
ing through this bulletin board, 
through charts about their experi- 
ences, and charts with their names 
and their weekly duties on it. At 
every opportunity refer to books or 
to written material on blackboards 
or charts. 

7. Providing the child with the 
ability to carry a series of thoughts 
in mind in proper sequence.—This is 
necessary for comprehension in 
work-type reading. Have the chil- 
dren retell a story as it happened. 
This can be done in preparation for 
a dramatization. Plan some activity 
in order of its execution or make a 
chart telling the way it really hap- 
pened. Help the children to think 
in an orderly fashion and anticipate 
what is coming. 

These, then, are the seven types of 
instructional work to be carried out 
in this period. Let us say seven ob- 
jectives for the preparatory period: 


1. Providing real, rich, and varied 
experiences. 

2. Training in the use of ideas. 

3. Training in the speaking of 
simple English sentences. 

4. Development of a wide speak- 
ing vocabulary. 

5. Training in accurate enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation. 

6. Development of a desire to 
read. 

7. Training in keeping a series of 
ideas in mind in their proper se- 
quence. 

And as an outgrowth of these ex- 
periences, the children will learn to 
work together as a group. They will 
see the necessity of self-control and 
of sharing responsibility. They will 
gain social attitudes that will last 
throughout life. They will come to 
appreciate work, their own or that 
of others, as it contributes to their 
safety or happiness. 

It is not our job to give formal in- 
struction in reading in this period, 
but to so carry out these objectives 
that the children will meet formal 
instruction with eagerness and suc- 
cess when the time comes. 
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FUTURE CRAFTSMEN OF AMERICA 


On October 20, 1936, the following letter was re- 
ceived from J. Lee Barrett, Secretary, Future Crafts- 
men of America: 

Dear Mr. Bass: 

We believe you will be interested in the enclosed literature 
which explains in a concise manner the activities of Detroit 
industrial and educational leaders in the formation of a national 
vocational education organization known as the Future Crafts- 
men of America. 

Through this organization industry, in cooperation with edu- 
cation, will aid the youth of the nation in selecting vocations in 
the crafts. 

As you will notice, the National Organization Meeting will be 
held in Detroit, November 6-7, 1936. We shall appreciate it 
if you can find it convenient to devote some space to this move- 
ment in your publication. 

In consequence of the above letter we are pleased to 
set out below an excerpt from the printed literature of 


the above program. 


Organization and Purposes 

1. The Future Craftsmen of America is an organiza- 
tion of youth operating through the public school 
system of the United States for the promotion of 
the spirit of craftsmanship. It will operate through 
clubs or chapters located in schools offering instruc- 
tion in craftsmanship. Local chapters will be affili- 
ated in state chapters, and the several state organiza- 
tions will affiliate in the National Chapter of the 
Future Craftsmen of America. 


2. The main purposes of the organization may be 


briefly stated as follows: 

(1) To promote the spirit of craftsmanship. 

(2) To provide opportunity for experience in lead- 
ership. 

(3) To encourage interest in hobbies and leisure 
time activities involving craftsmanship. 

(4) To aid the student in the intelligent choice of 
an occupation. 

(5) To increase knowledge of industrial organiza- 
tions, the interdependence of workers, trade 
ethics, and safety. 

(6) To promote thrift generally through the in- 
telligent use of the products of industry and 
through the wise use of educational and train- 
ing facilities. 

(7) To motivate a studious attitude among youth 
interested in craftsmanship. 

(8) To assist the student in the transition from 
school to work. 

(9) To promote fellowship among the youth inter- 
ested in industrial education. 

3. The Future Craftsmen of America is strictly a boys’ 
organization with a limited adult sponsorship, se- 
lected from public school teachers and officials in- 
terested in craftsmanship. The Future Craftsmen 
of America is intended to serve industrial youth in 
a similar way to that which the Future Farmers of 
America serves agricultural youth. (See Article 
III, Section B, of the Constitution. ) 


8. The obligation of safety exemplified. 


9. The craft spirit is revived. 


4. A system of degrees or awards for achievement in 
craftsmanship will be provided. These awards will 
be based upon personal qualities, qualities of char- 
acter, attainment in leadership, practice of safety, 
and skill in the crafts including technical knowledge. 

5. The personal qualities to be emphasized will be 
character and social insight, leadership, and safety. 
The character of the true craftsman is exemplified 
by the ancient concept that “The Gods See Every- 
where.” (See Article II of the Constitution.) 

6. Participation in public affairs encouraged. The or- 
ganization provides opportunity for the develop- 
ment of such social requirements of conversation, 
public speaking, and the proper, conduct of an in- 
dividual in a group. It gives practice in civic par- 
ticipation by providing a program which is local, 
state, and national in scope. This organization pro- 
vides the opportunity for young men, in company 
with their adult sponsors, to learn to do by par- 
ticipation in community projects. 

7. The responsibility of leadership impressed upon 
youth. The Future Craftsmen of America will 
serve as an integrating force in challenging youth 
to exert his influence for high social purposes. The 
problems of both employers and workers will be 
studied by youth to assist them in their social ad- 
justment. 

The impor- 

tance of safety in work and in civic life will be em- 

phasized by the Future Craftsmen of America 
through requirements for degrees. The ideal that 

“T am my brother’s keeper” will be conveyed by 

appropriate ritual and symbolism. 

Another function of the 

organization is the revival of the craft spirit among 

American youth. The Future Craftsmen of Ameri- 

ca will encourage the development of this spirit 

among boys through local school programs. It will 
recognize and give social prestige to individuals who 
have produced distinctive work in any craft. 


WHAT WILL TENNESSEE DO? 


Mrs. Forrest Nixon, Centerville, President of the 
Music Section of T. E. A., read an editorial in the 
Evening Tennessean of October 27, 1936, on the sub- 
ject, “Music Brings Happiness.” She promptly marked 
the editorial and forwarded it to THe TENNESSEE 
TEACHER with comment. The editorial is reproduced 


below : 
Music Brings Happiness 


A new “five-year plan,” but it has nothing to do with a pro- 
gram launched by Russia several years ago, has_ been in- 
augurated by Luther A. Richman, state supervisor of music in 
Virginia. Mr. Richman’s five-year music plan is based on a 
minimum program designed to reach pupils in every grade 
school in his state. 

In inaugurating his program, Supervisor Richman announces 
that his first objective will be to give every school child per- 
sonal experience with music by teaching at least eight or ten 
standard songs. Within five years, and perhaps sooner, he 
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hopes to have inoculated such feeling for music that the pupils 
will be ready for considerably more extensive training. 

The movement being promoted by the Virginian is worthy of 
the consideration of school authorities in every state. The en- 
couragement of the young to take an interest in music, whether 
yocal or instrumental, is commendable and the schoolroom is 
a good place to find out what is in the youth of America along 


musical lines. . : ; 

Within the past year an increased interest has been shown in 
community singing in many sections of the country. Singing 
together makes people happier, and as Homer Rodeheaver, 
nationally known song leader, said recently, “people forget their 
troubles when they sing such songs as the ‘Old Rugged Cross’ 
and ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.’” 

Tennessee has no state supervisor of music. Many 
schools in the state do little if anything in the way of 
teaching music. As a consequence the school children 
of Tennessee have little chance to gain.an understand- 
ing or appreciation of music in any form. What will 
Tennessee do in the matter of developing a music pro- 
gram state-wide in scope? 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
Annual Meeting—New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 17-20, 1937 

The annual meetings of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations and its member 
organizations will be held in New Orleans February 
17-20. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association in 
its sessions will emphasize the techniques of guidance. 
It will devote one general session each to their applica- 
tions in organization and administration, the gather- 
ing of occupational information, the imparting of occu- 
pational information, and placement and follow-up. 

Two of the general sessions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women will be symposia devoted 
to the topics, “Looking Toward a Permanent Youth 
Program” and “Integrating Guidance, Academic, Vo- 
cational, and Social.” 

The American College Personnel Association will 
stress actual accomplishments in college personnel work 
in the areas of personal counseling, educational counsel- 
ing, general placement, teacher placement, and records 
and research. 

A number of the other organizations in the Council 
expect to hold one or two meetings for their members 
attending the convention. 

The joint sessions under the auspices of the council 
include an opening luncheon with an address on critical 
issues in guidance and personnel work, several simul- 
taneous discussion groups concerning personal adjust- 
ment problems of the individual, and a panel discussion 
of the broad problems of youth, participated in by lead- 
ers of the governmental and private agencies engaged 
in major attacks upon them. 

The arrangements committee in New Orleans is mak- 
ing unusually extensive plans for the entertainment of 
the convention members in ways that will be delightful 
and typical of that Southern city. Ample room ac- 
commodations at the St. Charles Hotel are still avail- 
able, but early reservations are important because of 
New Orleans’ many winter visitors. 


ON TO TOKYO 


Every teacher craves the experience of a visit to the 
Orient. They would like to see with their own eyes 
how the people of Japan, China, and Asia live and act 
in their own homes. They want this firsthand knowl- 
edge for their schools. They long to see the soil and 
feel the sunshine that produced the art and refinement 
of the East. That is why they are excited over the 
arrangements to hold the next World Federation Meet- 
ing in Japan, August 2-7, 1937. 

Notwithstanding the depression and the low salaries, 
scores of teachers are saving and sacrificing to see 
whether they cannot make the trip to the other side of 
the world next year. Some say that in case they can 
save up more than half the cost of the trip by that time 
they will risk going in debt for the rest. 

It is almost certain now that steamship lines on the 
Pacific Ocean will need to add greatly to their facilities 
in order to accommodate all in the United States and 
Canada and in the Americas to the south, who desire to 
make that double purpose trip. 

This is a good time for all teachers and all schools 
to give particular attention to the achievements of the 
Japanese people in art, cuiture and education. Did you 
know that Japan has the highest per cent of literacy of 
the nations of the world? That is true. How did it 
happen? Let us learn the answer in 1936-37. 

Do you want complete information showing the vari- 
ous tours that are offered and the costs in detail? If 
so, let us send it to you. Even though you are not 
certain that you can make the trip ask for the infor- 
mation. Bookings must be made early for next year’s 
trips. Make them through the World Federation, in 
order to make certain of satisfactory steamship and 
hotel accommodations. 

Write Uel W. Lamkin, Secretary-General, World 
Federation Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C—J. W. CRABTREE. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 
TO MEET IN CHATTANOOGA 


The annual conference of the National Council of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion and the United States Office of Education will be 
held in Chattanooga, December 7-10, 1936, 

Dr. W. D. Cocking, Commissioner of Education in 
Tennessee, will be host to the conference. United States 
Commissioner Studebaker: and others of the United 
States Office of Education will appear on the program. 
Consideration of national, state, and local school prob- 
lems will characterize the programs. 


A. E. DARRAH 


Many years ago an English poet closed one of his 
lines with the statement: “An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God.” We like the idea that an honest man— 
honest with himself and with his fellows—who invests 
his time, his talents, and himself in his fellow man for 
the promotion of the good life is representative of the 
noblest work of God. Such a man was A. E. Darrah. 
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On October 20, 1936, in the quiet of his home, Mr. 
Darrah, at the age of seventy-two, finished his work as 
an educator. His death was, of course, a shock to his 
many friends. They will miss him in their meetings 
and in their councils. 

Mr. Darrah spent more than a half century in the 
schoolroom. His work was done chiefly in the schools 
of Union City, Chattanooga, and Nashville. At the 
time of his death he was principal of the Ross Junior 
High School, Nashville. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER was the medium through 
which Mr. Darrah frequently expressed his views touch- 
ing educational matters. He was always happy and 
buoyant in spirit. His many visits to the office were 
enjoyed and his suggestions profitable. T. E. A. had 
no more loyal member. The organization has sustained 
a real loss in the death of A. E. Darrah. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, SOUTHERN 
SECTION, WILL MEET IN HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
MARCH 17-20, 1937 


The 1937 meeting of the Southern Section of the 
American Physical Education Association will be held 
in Houston, Texas, at the Rice Hotel, on March 17-20. 
Mr. H. T. Taylor, supervisor of physical education in 
Louisville, Kentucky, is president this year and, as 
program chairman, is arranging for several very worth- 
while speakers and discussions. Details of the pro- 
gram will be published about the first of the year. Plan 
now to make the trip to Houston for the first meeting 
of this association in Texas. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


Educational broadcasting will be the subject of a 
national conference in Washington, D. C., on December 
10, 11, and 12, 1936, which will be sponsored by eighteen 
national organizations in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and will serve as a clearinghouse 
for information on the latest technical and professional 
developments in the educational use of radio. 

The program will include such topics as schools of 
the air, radio music, speech and drama, religious broad- 
casts, forums on the air, organization of listening 
groups, radio workshops, broadcasting to schools, use 


of radio programs by colleges and universities, use of _ 


radio by libraries and museums, radio programs for 
children, problems of research in educational broad- 
casting, audience attitudes, educational broadcasting in 
other countries, organizing the community on behalf of 
a radio station, and others. 

All organizations interested in radio as a social force, 
nationally or regionally, are invited to participate. The 
broadcasting industry will be represented. Government 
officials and prominent educators from America and 
foreign countries will take part. 

The executive secretary of the conference is C. S. 
Marsh, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution 
of Tennessee Education Association 


Article XII of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Tennessee Education Association provides that a pro- 
posed amendment to said constitution must be filed with 
the executive secretary-treasurer in writing and pub 
lished by him in a publication of the state organization 
at least thirty (30) days prior to the annual meeting 
of the Representative Assembly. 


Proposal No. | 

The following amendment has been proposed : 

“Amend Article VII, Section 1, by inserting a comma 
(,) after the word ‘president’ in the second line of said 
section and article and then adding the words, ‘the re- 
tiring president, who shall serve for one year.’ The 
section and article, as amended, would read: “The Ad- 
ministrative Council shall consist of the president, the 
retiring president, and nine other members. . . .’ 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is to make 
the retiring president of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation a member of the Administrative Council, 
Should the proposed amendment be adopted, it would 
provide a council of eleven (11) members and would 
guarantee more experience on the part of the council 
in handling the affairs of the association. 


Proposal No. 2 

“Amend Article VI, Section 4, by adding after the 
word ‘Assembly,’ which is the last word in the last sen- 
tence of said section and article, the following sentence: 
‘The members of the Administrative Council shall be 
delegates from the state at large to the Representative 
Assembly.’ ” 

The purpose of this proposed amendment is to give 
each local its maximum representation in the Represent- 
ative Assembly and to permit each member of the 
Administrative Council to participate freely in the de- 
liberations of the Representative Assembly. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICE 
REVISED TENTATIVE STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS 

1. To gather and organize information and data 
needed by the executive committee and officers of the 
New York State Teachers Association. 

2. To provide references, information, and assist- 
ance needed by committees of the association. 

3. To supply information requested by members of 
the association and others. 

4. To publicize certain significant facts on public 
education in New York State. 

5. To cooperate with similar agencies in otlier state 
education associations and with the National Education 
Association in the exchange of information on commoi 
problems and in the study of issues of common concefi. 

6. To cooperate with the state education department 
in conducting needed research in New York State with 
in the limits of our resources. 
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PERSONALS 


Robert L. Ladd has resigned his position in the Ten- 
nessee High School, Bristol, to accept a position in the 
Latin Department of the high school at Covington, Ky. 
Mr. Ladd will receive a fifty per cent increase in salary 
in his new position. 

Victor H. Keene, formerly of Lafayette, is now em- 
ployed in the Loudon High School. He was recently 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Loudon County 
Teachers Association. In a recent letter he states that 
his organization unanimously endorsed the Eight-Point 
Program sponsored by the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation at its meeting on October 10. 

Fred C. Knight, formerly principal of the Rhea 
County Central High School, Dayton, Tennessee, has 
accepted a position with the American Book Company 
as Tennessee representative. 

H. D. Hunter, for twelve years a representative of 
the American Book Company, has accepted a position 
with the John C. Winston Publishing Company. 

D. E. Ray, principal of the Jackson High School, was 
elected president of the Western Section, T. E. A., at 
the annual meeting of that organization in Memphis 
on the 24th of October for 1936-37. 

B. B. McMahon, for a number of years superintend- 
ent of the Coffee County Schools, will be a member of 
the 1937 General Assembly of Tennessee. 

T. W. Hunter, formerly superintendent of Sumner 
County Schools, State Elementary School Supervisor, 
but now a teacher in Sumner County, will represent 
Sumner and Trousdale Counties in the 1937 legisla- 
ture of Tennessee. 

Dr. W. D. Cocking and C. A. McCanless of the State 
Department of Education, Nashville, attended the re- 
cent meeting of the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials in St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Michael Demiashkevich, of Peabody College, 
spent the week of October 26-31 in New York State 
attending the New York Education Association meeting. 


G. Tillman Stewart, superintendent of Henderson ° 


County Schools, was elected vice-president of the West 
Tennessee Education Association in Memphis, October 
24, 1936. 

John Phelps, formerly Tennessee representative for 
’ Lyons-Carnahan Publishing Company, recently accepted 
a position with the John C. Winston Publishing Com- 
pany. Jt is reported that Mr. Phelps will represent the 
latter firm in Georgia. 

S. E. Pierce was recently elected superintendent of 
the Lauderdale County Schools, as successor to the 
veteran G. G. McLeod. Mr. McLeod retired from 
office on account of ill-health. 

J. M. Taft, superintendent of Van Buren County 
Schools, has made application to the State Department 
for state aid in the employment of an elementary school 
supervisor. 

S. L. Ragsdale, Tennessee N. E. A. Director, is call- 
ing for membership in the N. E. A. by Tennessee teach- 
ers. Mr. Ragsdale should be addressed at the L. C. 
Humes High School, Memphis. 


F. S. Elliot, principal of the Whitehaven High School, 


Shelby County, reports that his school enrollment this 
year has exceeded 1,000 pupils. 


M. E. Whitson, formerly principal of the Trimble 
High School, Dyer County, recently accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Hornbeak High School, Obion County. 

Willard E. Givans, Executive Secretary of the N. E. 
A., addressed the West Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion in Memphis, October 23. He advises that the 
Harrison-Fletcher Bill will be reintroduced in the next 
Congress promptly after it convenes. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, formerly president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, now a member of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has been critically ill in Fort-Sanders 
Hospital, Knoxville, but is now at his home and con- 
valescing. 

Superintendent J. D. Smith, Dyer County, worked 
out an excellent program for the proper observance of 
American Education Week, November 9-15, 1936. 

Simmons. The many friends which George C. Sim- 
mons, for years superintendent of Fayetteville City 
Schools, made while serving as educational leader in 
his home town and as Director of the Division of Cer- 
tification, State Department of Education, are saddened 
at news of his death. Mr. Simmons died October 31, 
1936. 

John H. George, principal of the Nicholas-Blackwell 
High School, Bartlett (Shelby County) was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the West Tennessee Education As- 
sociation in Memphis, October 24, 1936, as successor 
to O. H. Jones, State Teachers College, Memphis. Mr. 
Jones had served his section long and well and retires 
from this position of trust with the love and esteem of 
his fellows. Mr. George will make a most excellent 
secretary for W. T. E. A. 

John Wesley Hill, formerly chancellor of Lincoln 
Memorial University, Harrogate (Claiborne County), 
died suddenly at his home in New York, October 14, 
1936. 

P. L. Harned, formerly Commissioner of Education 
in Tennessee, has accepted the editorship of the Ten- 
nessee Gazette, a state newspaper to be published at 
138 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 

J. Richard Blanton, principal of the Spring City 
High School, Rhea County, has prepared and published 
a series of objective examinations in plane geometry. 
These tests are published by the Office Equipment Com- 
pany, Dayton, Tennessee. 

C. W. Knudsen, Peabody College faculty member 
now on leave as a member of the Harvard faculty, 
addressed the West Virginia Education Association on 
November 13, 1936. 

Wharton S. Jones, for years superintendent of the 
Memphis City Schools, died at his home in Memphis 
during early November. 

D. E. Ray, president West Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, attended the fourth annual meeting, Middle 
Section, T. E. A. Mr. Ray was taking notes on the 
meeting and making plans for the next annual meeting 
of the Western Section. 

Mrs. Patricia Springer, retiring president of the 
Middle Tennessee Education Association, demonstrated 
unusual ability as a presiding officer and impressed 
those in attendance with her thought-provoking and 
well-prepared address. 
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Teachers and Parents Move Closer Together 


ORE THAN forty years 
ago a movement to edu- 
cate mothers to be their 


children’s first teachers was spon- 
sored by Felix Adler in New York, 
by G. Stanley Hall in Massachusetts, 
and by Elizabeth MHarrison in 
Chicago. Under the auspices of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College, of 
which Miss Harrison was principal, 
National Conventions of Mothers 
were held in Chicago three succes- 
sive years beginning with 1894. 
Out of these conventions spon- 
sored by the leading educators of 
the day grew the organization of 
the Mothers’ Congress, forerunner 
of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, at Washington, 
D. C., February 17, 1897. Its 
founders with startling vision set up 
these high objectives as guiding 
principles of this organization: To 
promote child welfare in home, 
school, church, and community; to 
raise the standard of home life; to 
secure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children; to bring 
into closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the train- 
ing of the child; and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general 
public such united efforts as _ will 
secure for every child the highest 
advantages in physical, mental, 
moral, and_ spiritual education. 
While the movement for the edu- 
cation of the parents originated with 
the educators, it found little wel- 
come from school people generally. 
For ten years or longer groups 
were formed in connection with the 
church, or independently as small 
community groups. But parents 
soon felt that with more than half 
the waking life of the child spent in 
the school, unless they could find 
some way of forming closer con- 
tacts with the teachers, unless they 
could know what their children were 
doing in school, their efforts would 
never be as effective as they should 
be. School people viewed the par- 
ent-teacher association first with sus- 
picion, then with alarm, and then in 
desperation to keep the eager par- 
ents out of mischief—in other words 
to keep them from meddling in the 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 


President 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
[Epiror’s Note.—The following is copy of 
an address delivered by its author over WSM 
Broadcasting Station as a part of the Teachers 
College of the Air program in Nashville, No- 
vember 13, 1936.] 
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sacred field of teaching—providen- 
tially, at least to their way of think- 
ing, launched a program to supply 
material equipment in the schools. 

Parents in their eagerness to help 
along the education of their chil- 
dren prosecuted this program with a 
vengeance. They raised vast sums 
of money and spent it for stage cur- 
tains, pianos, flagpoles, playground 
equipment, and anything else the 
principal could think of that might 
be essential to the educational wel- 
fare of children. However impor- 
tant the raising of money for school 
equipment might have seemed at one 
time, it became steadily more appar- 
ent that such activity alone was not 
fulfilling the high objectives for 
which the parent-teacher association 
was formed. Leaders in both pro- 
fessional and lay fields recognized 
the fact that necessary funds for an 
adequate education should be raised 
by taxation and.that parents could 
better spend their time in learning 
about the needs of their children and 
how they can best be met. Thus 
through the decades we find the par- 
ent-teacher association growing more 
and more a necessary adjunct to the 
public school. There are several 
reasons why no other group could 
take the place of the parent-teacher 
association. First, the American 
public school is one of the surest in- 
struments for the preservation of 
democracy, and nowhere else can so 
democratic an organization as the 
parent-teacher association be found 
to cooperate with the school in main- 
taining our republican form of gov- 
ernment. For the school to look 
only to the wealthy and powerful 
economic classes for support is clear- 
ly a shortsighted policy. The school 
serves all, and it must be to the great 
masses of our people that it must 
look for maintenance. 

Two states in the union have 
worked out splendid plans for joint 
cooperation of the educational forces 
and the state parent-teacher organi- 








zations. The Ohio Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers employs a field 
secretary whose traveling expenses 
are paid by the state department of 
education. Wisconsin _ Parent- 
Teacher Congress employs a field 
secretary whose entire salary and 
traveling expenses are paid by the 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
Mr. Roy Ragatz, assistant editor of 
the Wisconsin Education Journal, in 
a speech made last May in Milwau- 
kee at the National Convention of 
Parents and Teachers, had this to 
say about the results: 

“When I first came to this con- 
vention, I was not aware of the fact 
that our Wisconsin setup is rather 
unique, but since talking to various 
people from other states, I have 
come to realize that we have a re 
lationship between our state congress 
and our state education association 
which does not, unfortunately, exist 
in many other states. Inasmuch as 
this relationship is the very crux of 
our public relations work, I would 
like to briefly describe it to you, and 
point out how it has permitted us to 
secure valuable public understanding 
of our educational problems. Not 
many years ago the work of the Wis- 
consin Congress ran parallel to that 
of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, but the two problems did not 
converge to a common goal until the 
depression struck us full in the face 
and we were backed to the wall 
fighting to maintain an adequate 
educational system for the boys and 
girls of Wisconsin. It was in this 
situation that we finally came to 
recognize the Wisconsin Congress as 
more than an ally—it became our 
one and only means of adequately 
interpreting education to a_ public 
which remained cold and _ skeptical 
to all facts released through our 
regular publicity channels. For 
years we had supplied the press with 
facts concerning educational needs, 
but with few exceptions our findings 
were regarded as biased, and thus 
unreliable. But when these same 
facts were released through the par- 
ent-teacher association they were re 
garded as parental protests against 
educational retrogression, and the 
press took a new interest in the very 
facts which they had questioned 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Universal Education in the South, 
Vol. II (1900 to the present), by 
Charles William Dabney. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 
606 pp. $3.75. 

In his first volume Dr. Dabney 
dealt primarily with the educational 
contributions of strong personalities 
laboring usually alone. Volume II is 
an inspiring record of intelligent co- 
operation. The Capon Springs, Vir- 
ginia, Conference in 1898 set in mo- 
tion powerful forces which three 
years later organized the Southern 
Education Board, thereby initiating 
what is probably the most remark- 
able educational development in his- 
_tory. Through six hundred pages 
great personalities — Robert Ogden, 
George Foster Peabody, Walter 
Hines Page, Wallace Buttrick, Sea- 
man Knapp, Wickliffe Rose, and (all 
too modestly) Dr. Dabney himself 
with a score of others—demonstrate 
that men can indeed remove moun- 
tains when they act in accord and 
in unison. 

Here also is the record of wise 
and timely philanthropy. Sharing 
the picture is the fine accomplish- 
ment of the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and its Sanitary Commission to com- 
bat hookworm and malaria, and for 
the colored population the Slater, 
Jeanes, Phelps-Stokes, and Rosen- 
wald Funds. Persistent and con- 
structive propaganda went hand in 
hand with extended aid. Funds of- 
fered must invariably be matched or 
exceeded by local means. Prejudice 
and misunderstanding were met con- 
tinuously but with the kindly sympa- 
thy and intelligent insight into con- 
ditions which in the end broke down 
opposition. Less conspicuous but cer- 
tainly worthy of note is the record of 
the beginning and growth of manual 
and vocational education, effective 
training of teachers, farm demon- 
strations, boys and girls clubwork, 
and the gradual improvement of 
racial relations. 

Discerning leaders early recog- 
nized that negro and white educa- 
tion were mutually related problems. 
The best guarantee of improvement 
of the colored race was to improve 
the white race. Conversely the white 
population could not hope to forge 
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ahead if it carried on its back the 
burden of illiterate and untrained 
blacks. Every conference and every 
organization worked equally for 
both races. The splendid pioneering 
of Armstrong and Frissell at Hamp- 
ton Institute initiated movements 
which will go far to solve the colored 
problem. 

Dr. Dabney’s contribution will add 
appreciably to the list of Southern 
biography which has popularly been 
conspicuously military and political. 
The perspective of time will change 
little, if any, the estimate which the 
author places on men and move- 
ments. It should, however, serve to 
fill important gaps particularly in the 
record of achievement by the various 
states which Dr. Dabney treats in 
skimpy fashion. We may well hope 
that Chancellor Kirkland, P. P. 
Claxton, and the few others who re- 
main of that notable group will add 
their experiences to what is without 
question the most significant contri- 
bution to Southern educational litera- 
ture in recent years.—P. L. P. 


Personality Adjustment of the Ele- 
mentary School Child: Fifteenth 
Yearbook, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 
Educators will find in the Fii- 

teenth Yearbook of the Department 

of Elementary School Principals— 

Personality Adjustment of the Ele- 

mentary School Child—material on 

the nature of growing children, on 
the many environmental factors 
which influence pupil adjustment, 
and on the methods of diagnosing 
and correcting maladjustments. 
Mental and social maladjustments 
cause tremendous human waste and 
suffering in the United States each 
year. Recent surveys by a large life 
insurance company indicate that 
nervous and mental diseases consti- 
tute twelve per cent of all the ill- 
nesses reported. We know that the 
proportion of our people in mental 
hospitals has been growing rapidly ; 
between 1880 and 1923 it increased 
from eighty-two per 100,000 of 
population to 245 per 100,000, or 


more than 200 per cent. Whether 
mental disease is actually increasing 
or not, its present seriousness cannot 
be doubted or ignored. , 

In the complexity of modern life 
serious strain is frequently placed 
upon both adults and children. This 
condition often leads to mental and 
emotional maladjustments. There is 
need for study and for interpretation 
of behavior in the light of child na- 
ture and of social conditions. Child- 
hood is the period of greatest oppor- 
tunity for personality adjustment. 
The child’s adjustment to his fel- 
lows, to his school, to his home, and 
to his community will often deter- 
mine his adjustment to and his place 
in adult life. Relationships between 
teacher, pupil, and parent must be 
on a friendly, sympathetic, and un- 
derstanding basis if the child is to 
enjoy his greatest growth. 

The procedure followed in compil- 
ing this volume is unusual. Feeling 
that specialized knowledge was es- 
sential, a large number of child-guid- 
ance specialists were asked to con- 
tribute articles on special topics. In 
addition several selected contribu- 
tions by school people were included 
to give a better balance and make a 
more helpful volume. Space forbids 
telling about the splendid articles of 
all contributors who have helped 
make this interesting compilation on 
“personality adjustment.” 

This yearbook has been compiled 
and edited during the past year by 
the department’s editorial committee, 
with the help of Dr. Richard R. Fos- 
ter of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association and 
his assistants. The members of the 
editorial committee this year were: 
Samuel Berman of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Bess Rogers Clement 
of Clarksdale, Mississippi, and 
Maude McBroom of Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

The yearbook consists of about 
450 pages bound with a heavy paper 
cover. It may be purchased from 
the department for $2.00 per single 
copy and at a discount in quantity 
lots. This book will be of greatest 
value if placed in the hands of teach- 
ers as well as principals and profes- 
sional counselors. It may well be 
used as a basis for a series of faculty 
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meetings, for educational confer- 
ences, and subsequently as a hand- 
book in planning and conducting the 
program of individual pupil guid- 
ance. 

* 


New Books Received 


The Year Round Party Book, by 
W. P. Young and H. J. Gardner. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, East Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia. A handy little book con- 
taining twenty complete programs 
for all sorts of occasions. Fine for 
the busy teacher who must provide 
programs for parties, etc. $1.00. 

Home, by Waddell-Nemec-Bush. 
Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

City Friends, by Dearborn. 
lished by Macmillan Company. 

Unit-Plan Workbook for First- 
Year Algebra, by Willett. Published 
by Macmillan Company. 

General Science for Today, Re- 
vised Edition, by Watkins-Bedell. 
Published by Macmillan Company. 

Gone With the Wind, by Mitchell. 
Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

Hoot-Owl, by Mabel Guinnip La- 
Rue. The Macmillan Co. 84 cents. 
A reader for second or third grade, 
the story of a boy among friendly 
Indians. 
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Kites and Kimonos, by Elinor 
Hedrick and Kathryne Vannoy. The 
Macmillan Co. 84 cents. A third and 
fourth grade reader relating to life 
in Japan. 

Janice in Tomorrow Land, by 
Emory Holloway. American Book 
Co. 72 cents. An intermediate grade 
storybook. 

Fun with Nick and Dick, by Ar- 
thur I. Gates, Franklin Baker, and 
Celeste Comegys Pearborn. The 
Macmillan Co. 64 cents. An attrac- 
tive addition to the Good Companion 
Books series of supplementary read- 
ers. For the second and _ third 
grades. 

Wintertime, by Blanche Dearborn. 
Macmillan Co. 64 cents. A second 
grade reader dealing with winter 
themes. 

English Activities, by Wilbur Hat- 
field, E. E. Lewis, Vera G. Sheldon, 
and Kathleen Plumb. American 
Book Co. Grade Three, 60 cents; 
Grade Four, 60 cents; Grade Five, 
64 cents ; Grade Six, 64 cents; Grade 
Seven, 68 cents. A set of texts rich 
in suggestion for a functional activ- 
ity approach to the problem of Eng- 
lish in the upper grades. Teacher’s 
guide accompanies. 

The Growth of Nations, by Wal- 
lace W. Atwood and Helen Gross 
Thomas. Ginn and Co. $1.72. A 
bountifully illustrated book combin- 
ing the history and geography of the 
nations, emphasizing their independ- 
ence, establishment, and growth 
against the background of their eco- 
nomic development. 

Practical Problems in Home Life, 
by Nora Talbot, Florence Lytle, Mil- 
lie Pearson, and Anna May Johnson. 
American Book Co. $1.32. A well- 
organized text dealing effectively 
with the problems encountered in the 
first course in homemaking at the 
junior high school level. A special 
feature is the large amount of mate- 
rial pertaining to problems that en- 
hance the effectiveness of the pupil’s 
personality. 


Teachers and Parents 
(Continued from page thirty) 
when issued from our office. So, 
we were not slow to recognize the 
tremendous importance of cementing 
a relationship between our office and 
that of the Wisconsin Congress. We 
have given the congress tangible as- 


sistance, and in return we have se- 
cured a priceless means of acquaint- 
ing the public with educational needs 
in our state.” Thus speaks an edu- 
cator. 

It was providential that in the 
critical period of the educational his- 
tory of America, through which we 
have just passed, there was at hand 
this active, seasoned, and resource- 
ful organization of 1,500,000 men 
and women organized in 20,000 local 
parent-teacher associations in every 
state of the nation as well as in 
Hawaii and the District of Columbia, 
ready to be mobilized in support of 
educational plans and policies—the 
results of cooperative deliberation 
and action. No effort has been 
made to check the actual contribu- 
tion of parent-teacher associations 
in the educational crisis, but it is 
safe to say that they were helpful 
wherever the partnership of parents 
and teachers was one in fact as well 
as in name, and particularly so where 
the school people had a program of 
action mapped out and plans made 
to go ahead. 

Thus parent-teacher associations 
do not need to be won over to ade- 
quate educational programs and the 
means of obtaining them. How- 
ever, they do need more adequate in- 
formation than many of them now 
possess if they are to participate in 
the reshaping of educational policies 
to meet changing needs of a chang- 
ing society. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions may safely share in such ac- 
tivity as this without in any way 
overstepping the limits of the by- 
laws of the National Congress which 
specifically state that the congress, 
its local units, and its branches shall 
not seek to direct technical activities 
of the schools nor to control their 
policies. 

The broad program, activities, and 
publications of the National Con- 
gress provide a veritable storehouse 
from which parents may draw in- 
formation and inspiration to guide 
them in their battle for the main- 
tenance and improvement of educa- 
tional facilities. 

Modern educators cannot fail to 
perceive the marvelous possibilities 
which this organization offers to 
build up an informed, enthusiastic 
bulwark of public opinion favorable 
to better schools taught by better 
teachers for better children through- 
out the nation. 
















































































THE ONE GIFT THAT CAN- 
NOT DEPRECIATE IN VALUE 


Life Insurance is the one gift 
you may bestow upon your 
family that cannot depreciate in 
value—in fact, it is the only gift 
that appreciates in value year 


after year. 


Aside from such practical con- 
siderations, however, there is 
deep sentimental satisfaction 
in the thought that you have 
made certain the future for your 


loved ones, come what may. 


SM The National Life and Accident 
Air Csi Insurance Company, Inc. 


s 
50,000 WATTS C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board Nashville, Tenn. W. R. WILLS, President 
650 KILOCYCLES 
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George P. cabody College for Teachers 


COURSES WILL BE OFFERED DURING THE . 


WINTER QUARTER, 1937 
JANUARY 4 - MARCH 19 


In the ‘Following 4 ‘Depa ttments 


ART NURSING EDUCATION MODERN LANGUAGES 

HOME ECONOMICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION LIBRARY SCIENCE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS HEALTH EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGY 

MUSIC CLASSICAL LANGUAGES EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
EDUCATION ENGLISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
BIOLOGY CHEMISTRY SCIENCE EDUCATION 
MATHEMATICS PHYSICS ECONOMICS 

GEOGRAPHY HISTORY POLITICAL SCIENCE 


For Catalogues ov Further Information 
Address 


DR. J. R. ROBINSON, REGISTRAR 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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